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SPANISH MINSTRELS. 
t is a group of two Spanish maidens, one of whom is 
striking the chords of the national guitar, bending over it in the 
excitement of minstrelsy, her parted lips indicating that she’s sing- 


istic. 


ing ; while her companion accompanies her 
with the tamborine and voice. Fair they 
are not—these bronzed daughters of the sun 
—and yet theirs is a wild and gipsy style of 
beanty, not without its fascination. Dark 
hair, dark eyes, pearly teeth and rounded 
contours are their heri There is a 
charm about the Spanish women which the 
coldest hearts acknowledge. Their figures 
are generally supple and elastic; their move- 
ments full of grace and : 


Their walk is a 
study ; t it is as much im- 


possible to imitate the walk 
of a Spanish senorita, as to 
copy her manner of man- 

the fan. In their gait, 
and in their fan exercise, 
they certainly surpass all 
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the daughters of Eve. Doomed by the jealousy of the “ lords of 
creation ”’ to seclusion, and to a forced silence, except among 
themselves, they find in the fluttering of their fans an eloquent 
mode of expressing their sentiments and emotions, as the ladies of 
the East make of a bouquet of flowers a most expressive drago- 


} 
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man. But we should forget the principal accomplishment of a 
Spanish girl, if we omitted her dancing. The stage gives us a 
faint, though fanciful idea of the character of the Spanish dancers. 
The bolero, and the cachucha, and the Jalio de Xerres, must be 
danced by the daughters of Spain, to be fully understood and 


preciated. Even Fanny Ellsler lacked a 
certain something, which only nationality 
could give. Nor are the Spanish women 
wanting in the higher qualities of devotion 
and heroism. If France has her Maid of 
Orleans, Spain can point with equal pride 
to her Maid of Saragossa, whom Byron’s 
pea and Wilkie’s pencil have immortalized. 
The characteristics of the women of Spain 


EN are preserved in their colonies and in the 


revolted provinces of Spain 
with singular fidelity. The 
women of Lima and the la- 
dies of Havana and of Mex- 
ico have the same features, 
the same fascination of 
manner, and the same hab- 
its, as their sisters of the 
country of their origin. 
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THE LOST HEIR: 


OR, THE 


TOUNG SOLDIER 


A TALE OP 18128. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE, 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XX.—{conrinvuxp.] 


Before Edith had time to say anything more, she was called 
from the room. The door by which she went out had hardly time 
to close behind her, when another communicating with the hall was 
thrown open, and Ishmael Withers entered. 

“You are in trouble; allow me to offer you my sympathy,” 
said he, advancing towards her and holding out his hand. 

“I wish for none of it,” geplied Bessie, shrinking back and 
burying her hand within the folds of her dress. 

“You wont even shake hands with me, for old acquaintance 
sake, after so long a separation ?” 

“We avoid the viper for fear of its sting, even more than from 
its loathsomeness.”’ 

“JT understand a part of your taunt, at least,” said Withers. 
“If my features were not cast in one of nature’s fairest moulds, it 
is no fault of mine, and now that you have seen to your sorrow 
that a fair outside may conceal a depraved heart, you might, I 
think, for the sake of common courtesy, be more chary in the 
choice of your words.” 

“I know whom you allude to, but there is not weaith enough in 
the wide world to tempt Wilton Richmond to the commission of a 
deed at once so wicked and so mean as the one he is accused of, 
and you, incapable as you are of appreciating anything which is 
true and honorable, know this. Nothing low or vile could ever 
harbor in a nature so open and frank as his. As soon might foul- 
ness and corruption be concealed in a crystal vase.” 

“You would do to deliver a Fourth-of-July oration, Miss Bes- 
sie,” said Withers, with a sneering smile, “ but facts are stubborn 
things.” 

“Yet stubborn as they are, they may be warped and twisted by 
cunning hands.” 

“ This is all folly,” said Withers, changing histone. “ Nothing 
is gained by bandying words. One thing is certain: this Captain 
Richmond, immaculate as you hold him to be, whenever he is 
brought to trial, to say nothing of the disgrace, will be found guil- 
ty of a crime involving a heavy penalty.” 

“Whenever he is brought to trial, do you say? Has he not 
already had his trial ?”’ 

“ He isn’t yet even arrested, for which you may thank me.” 

“ Why should I thank you? What good can result to him from 
delay ?” 

“Delay might not be of much use. What I wish to do is to 
prevent his being arrested. If he is brought to trial, there will be 
no chance for him whatever.” 

“ How are you to prevent his arrest ?”’ 

“As yet, the affair is known only to a few. To none, in fact, 
besides you and your immediate friends, except Ritson and Mer- 
cer. There has been a vage rumor afloat, it is true, bearing a dis- 
tant similitude to the truth, yet nothing has transpired which can 
seriously implicate him. For this, too, you are indebted to me.” 

“ You appear to possess great influence.” 

“The truth is, I went earnestly to work, and at once. I sought 
an interview with Ritson and Mercer, and obtained a promise from 
them that they would give me a chance to investigate the matter, 
previously to their disclosing anything which might implicate 
him.” 

“ It appears to me as singular as it is unnatural for you to inter- 
est yourself so much in behalf of one whom I know you regard 
with such bitter enmity.” 

“T should not, of course, go to so much trouble without what I 
considered a sufficient reason—without the expectation of some 
reward. You can certainly be at no loss to guess what that reward 
must be.” 

“‘How should I guess? I have no aptitude at tracing the art- 
ful and crooked policy by which some like to bring about their 
designs.” 

“ What I require is merely for you to obey what was your late 
father’s wish.” 

“ You may not know as well as you think you do what that wish 
was.” 

“I believe I understood it perfectly; but you may think his 
death releases you.” 

“ No—it makes it doubly binding.” 

“ All you have to do, then, is to obey it, and within twenty-four 
hours, Wilton Richmond shall be conveyed to a place where the 
arm of the law cannot reach him.” 

“A place of safety ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You have the power to do this ?” 

“I have, with the aid of that all-powerful talisman—gold.” 

“ And is this place of safety one that an honorable man can 
accept 

“ ‘That is a matter of opinion, and opinion may be modified by 
circumstances. If Wilton Richmond, or any other man of com- 
mon discretion, holding a commission in the army, was required 
to choose between a place of safety and the disgrace of being 
cashiered, and then imprisoned for life, or even shot—for the severi- 


ty of martial law mey demand such an expiation,—I think there 
can be little doubt but that he would be of the opinion that he 
might accept the first alternative, and still be an honorable man.” 

“ Though I may not clearly understand you, I believe that I 
can see that your notions of what is honorable differ so widely 
from Wilton Richmond's, that he would reject your offer of safety 
with disdain.” 

“The more fool he, then.” 

“Do you know that the penalty of such a crime is what you 
mentioned ?” 

Withers faltered a moment, for he had spoken at random, and 
merely with a view to intimidate her. 

“You dare not say that you know it,” said she, observing his 
hesitation. 

“I fain would have spared your feelings a little,” he replied, 
quickly recovering himself. “I said that he might be doomed to 
be shot, whereas I should have said that hanging is the punish- 
ment for treason, which I think will appear to you, as it docs to 
me, far more dreadful and ignominious than the one I first men- 
tioned.” 

“Treason did you say ? 
not be called by that name.” 

“ He has been guilty of an act of treachery against government, 
which he would hardly have committed had he not renounced his 
allegiance to that government. It can, moreover, be proved that 
he has renounced it.” 


Surely the crime he is accused of can- 


Withers, on this subject, was somewhat at home. Having him- 
self ventured on slippery places, he had taken the precaution to 
inform himself as to what really constituted the crime of treason, 
in the full confidence that he could at will refrain from overstep- 
ping the limits of safety. He found that he had deceived himself. 
Almost before he knew it, he had taken the dangerous step, which, 
had he been betrayed by his reckless coadjutors, would have 
branded him with the name of a traitor. 

Withers waited to give Bessie a chance to reply, but finding 
that she remained silent, he went on. 

“You know now,” said he, “what this Captain Richmond 
has to fear, as well as hope. His fate is in your hands. Do you 
think that he will thank you for permitting him to suffer the 
death of a traitor, when you had it in your power to prevent it?” 

“If I only knew what I ought to do,” said Bessie, in a low, 
moaning voice. 

“ It is plain enough, I should think. We are commanded in a 
certain book, which you profess to hold in great reverence, to pre- 
serve our own lives and the lives of others.” 

“Not by unlawful means—not by taking on ourselves vows 
which we know it will be impossible for us to fulfil,” said she, with 
a touch of the old spirit which she had manifested at the begin- 
ning of their interview. 

“ Let him die, then, and remember that his blood will be on 
your head. I shall urge you no more.” 

He turned to leave the room. 

“ Stay one moment,” said Bessie. 

He turned towards her, but did not speak. 

“ Let me be certain,” said she, “that Wilton Richmond is out 
of danger, and I will do as you wish.” 

“T shall not trust to that. When once the knot is fairly tied, 
his safety shall be cared for, and not till then.” 

“ Let it be so, then, and may Heaven forgive me if I have done 
wrong od 

“ Will you give me your written promise ?” 

“No; if my word cannot be trusted, neither can my written 

_promise.” 

“ When I see you again, which, I expect, will be to-morrow, 
everything will be so arranged that Captain Richmond can at any 
moment be placed beyond danger of arrest. You will bear in 
mind that the ceremony is first to be performed, for which purpose 
I shall bring a few friends with me.” 

“ Bat if you should fail to make the arrangement which will 
secure his safety ?” 

“ Why, then, I shall not claim the fulfilment of your promise.” 

Half an hour after Withers had gone, Edith, who had been de- 
tained longer than she expected, re-entered the apartment. Bes- 
sie, who, when she returngd, sat bent forward, leaning her head on 
a table, seemed under the influence of a kind of stupor. She 
neither looked up nor spoke. 

“Come, Bessie,” said Edith, laying her hand on her shoulder, 
“this is wrong.” 

“T have promised,” said Bessie, raising her head from the table 
and looking up. 

Edith was startled at her extreme paleness. 

“ Promised what?” she asked ; for, not knowing that Withers 
had been there, she feared that her reason was forsaking her. 

“ That I will marry him.” 

“I don’t understand your meaning, Bessie.” 

“| have promised to be the wife of Withers.” 

“ You never told me that before.” 

* It is only half an hour since.” 

“J didn’t know that he had been here. But did you reflect well 
on what you were doing ?” 

“ Yes; I did it to save Wilton’s life.” 

“I didn’t suppose that his life was in danger.” 

“If he is arrested, it will be.” 

“I think Withers has deceived you,” 

“No; he made it appear all plain to me, and yet I am unable 
to tell you how he made it appear so.” 

“ Didn’t he explain to you how he could save his life *” 

“ He says that he can cause him to be conveyed to a place of 
safety, and has given me his promise that he will,” 


“‘ Have you faith in his promise ?” 


“If he does not make it appear to me that he can place him 
beyond the reach of danger, I am to be released from mine.” 

“ When is Wilton to be conveyed to this place of safety 1” 

“As soon as it can be accomplished afer the ceremony is per- 
formed.” 

“ regret that you have done this.” 

“What could I dot He would promise to save him on no 
other condition.” 

“ The sacrifice, I am afraid, will prove to be a vain one.” 


CHAPTER XXL 
VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


Tne rumor, mentioned by Edith to Bessie in the preceding 
chapter, that Wilton Richmond left the inn, early in the morning, 
where he stopped the night after leaving Burder's, was correct. 
He rose at an early hour, while the morning star was still shining 
brightly in the east, and finding that no one was yet stirring, 
strolled away among the distant hills, intending to retarn by the 
time the people belonging to the house had risen. 

He had ascended one of the bigher hills, whence, in the distanco, 
could be seen a broad, green valley bounded on one side by a river. 

“I’ve surely seen this valley before now,” thought he, and look- 
ing in the direction of some tall oaks and chestnuts, he could see, 
gleaming through the foliage, portions of a large and ancient man- 
sion. He knew, then, that he was not mistaken. It was the 
estate now in the possession of Withers, and as he fully believed, 
his own ancestral domain. ‘“ Yes—it is mine, I have no doubt, 
but how am I to prove that it belongs to me?” said he, uncon- 
sciously giving utterance to his thoughts. 

“ When the right time comes, proof may not be wanting,” said 
a voice behind him. 

He looked round, and beheld a woman he had never before 
seen. 

“ You speak as if you knew what I was thinking of,”’ said he. 

“The knowledge of no forbidden art is required to tell people’s 
thoughts when they think loud,” said she. 

“Did I speak 

“ Certainly, otherwise I could not have known what was pass- 
ing in your mind.” 

“I was not aware that I did, and even if I had been, I should 
hardly have expected any one to be within hearing.” 

“I am in pursuit of my cow. She strayed away last night—a 
thing I never knew her to do before. I was vexed when I found 
she was gone, but have now reason to be glad, as otherwise I should 
have missed seeing you.” 

“ You speak as if you knew me, and yet I am certain that I 
never saw you before.” 

“You have many a time, but you were a wee thing then—too 
young to remember me, even if I had not changed from a hand- 
some girl of seventeen to what you now see me.” 

“You must have seen me since then. How else could you 
recognize me ?”’ 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“When and where ?” 

“ Near a little bay which opens into Lake Champlain. Bessie 
Hamlen and two others were with you.” 

“I remember the time, but didn’t see you.” 

“I was close by, and I heard them call you Wilton Richmond. 
If I hadn’t, I should have known you by your looks. I must go 
now, for I see old Cloudy-face, and she may stray still further.” 

“ Wait one minute. Why did you speak as you did in answer 
to the words which unconsciously escaped me ?” 

“I will tell you if I can see you in my own home. It will soon 
be time for people to be abroad now, and it wont be best to excite 


“Do you see the smoke curling upward from behind that piece 
of woods ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“The smoke comes from the chimney of a small house where I 
live whenever it suits me.” 

Wilton had a strong desire to hear what she had to say, and as 
there was no absolute necessity for him to be at Mrs. Hamlen’s, 
whither he was going, at precisely the hour he had named in his 
letters to Bessie and Edith (the latter was spending a few weeks 
with her aunt and cousin), he told her she might look for him in 
the course of half an hour. 

When he arrived, she had just finished milking her cow. 

“TI have sat on this door-sill many a time,” said she, as he en- 
tered the house, “and held you in my arms.” 

“You have lived here many years, then ?”’ 

“Yes, but I did not live here then. Old Elsie, as she is called, 
lived here, and I often called to see her, and when your nurse 
would let me, used to bring you with me.” 

“Who was my nurse ?” 

“ Her name was Anstis Fay. We both of us lived in the large 
house the other side of the woods.” 

“ Where a man by the name of Withers lives ?” 

“Yes; but your grandfather, Mr. Edgar Percival, was alive 
then, and Withers was his steward.” 

“ Mr. Edgar Percival was my grandfather, then ?”’ 

“As truly as you are a living man.” 

“Are you the only one that knows it?” 

“ There are others who suspect, or I might rather say, are satis- 
fied in their owa minds who you are; but there are some circum- 
stances unknown to any one except myself. Even Withers is 
ignorant of some of them, and they will go further towards prov- 
ing your identity than any of the rest. As I have already said, 
when the right time comes, proof will not be wanting.” 
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“As I am the person most interested, you surely don’t intend to 
keep me in suspense. Having excited my curiosity, you should 
gratify 

“Tt may be as well. I thought to defer it awhile, lest by the 
impatience natural to the young, you might mar the good fortune 
which I hope is in store for you. Life is uncertain, and I may not 
have another opportunity. There was one who knew as much as 
I do, but his lips now have that seal of silence on them which will 
ever remain unbroken.” 

“ Who was it?” 

“A bad man, though not so bad as his employer.” 

“And his employer was Withers ?” 

“Yes. There was another—old Elsic—who had some faint 
knowledge of what took place, but Withers browbeat and threat- 
ened her so, that if she had had any inclination to speak of it, she 
wouldn’t have dared to. After her mind became disordered, she 
used occasionally to say something to me about it, but what little 
truth there was in what she told, was mixed up with a great many 
wild imaginations of her own. I was to have been married to 
Withers, but he broke his solemn troth-plight, which may be the 
means of restoring you to your rights, and of exposing his guilt, 
as you shall hear. 

“It may seem strange to you—it does to me now,—but I liked 
him then, and when he said to me that if ever he married, it would 
be some one richer and higher than I was, his words fell on my 
heart like a heavy blow. After he left me, I went and sought a 
solitary place in the woods, for I thought I could neither bear to 
be seen nor see any one. The spot was just back of Elsie’s cot- 
tage, and so walled in by trees and tangled vines that I was per- 
fectly screened from view, though I could easily see what was 
passing without. 

“TT don’t know how long I had been there, it might have been 
only a few minutes, or it might have been hours, when I heard 
footsteps coming along the path which led to Elsie’s cottage. I 
knew those steps, though they were so soft as to be hardly audible. 
I looked through an opening among the leaves, and saw Withers 
as he turned the bend of the path which led directly to the door. 
The windows were open, and by creeping as near to the house as 
I could, still keeping beneath the shelter of the trees and vines, I 
could hear all that was said. He spoke to the old lady more 
pleasantly than usual, and told her that he wanted her to send for 
Anstis. He had previously taken her close to a window at the 
back part of the house, not more than a dozen feet from where I 
was concealed. This was to prevent the girl Elsie called her 
granddaughter from hearing what he said. 

“« Anstis,’ said he, ‘is in the little glade at the entrance of the 
wood, where she goes every pleasant day with the child. He is 
aslecp now, and as I’ve already said, you must send for her to 
come here.’ 

“*T don’t suppose she will come, if I do,’ said Elsie. 

“«Tell the girl to say to her you are sick—dying, you are 
afraid.’ 

“She dared not refuse to do as he bid her. She sent the girl, 
who was much frightened, for she really thought that she was 
taken suddenly ill, and might even be dying. 1 didn’t wait for 
her to return, but by a path less direct than the one she had taken, 
hastened to the glade. I was just in time to see Withers enter it. 
Anstis had gone. I could hear the voices of her and the girl, as 
they hurried towards the cottage. The child still slept. Withers 
took him in his arms, and then crept along close to the edge of the 
woods till he reached the river. I had so managed as to keep 
within short distance of him, and when he stopped at the side of 
the river, I crept still mearer. He gave a low whistle, when a 
small boat shot out from beneath the shelter of an overhanging 
rock. There was no one in it, except a coarse-looking, ill-dressed 
man. Withers handed him the child, after taking off his little 
blue cap, and then tossed something into the boat. 

“«There’s your reward,’ said Withers. 

“* How do I know but what you’ve cheated me?’ said the man. 

“* Because you know I aint a fool,’ replied Withers. ‘Don’t 
forget that he is to be lost overboard. It mustn’t be very near the 
shore, though, for I’ve heard it said a young one like him can 
swim like a duck.’ 

“The man promised, and Withers turned away and plunged 
into the woods. 

“While witnessing all this, I seemed to be under the influence 
of some horrible dream. Apparently, I had lost the power of 
Volition, and a heavy weight seemed to be placed on my head, 
crushing me to the earth When Withers was out of sight, I 
remember of thinking that I would go and tell Mr. Percival, the 
grandfather of the child, all that I had seen and heard. What 
happened to me afterward, I never fully knew. When I awoke 
from what I imagined had been a few hours’ sleep, I was told that 
1 had been dangerously ill of a brain fever for a long time. 

“As the light of the past by degrees entered my mind, I recalled 
the incidents which I have now related to you. Subsequently, 
when it was thought safe to let me know the truth, I was told that 
for many months my reason was entirely gone. Much had taken 
place during the interval. Your grandfather had died, and given 
the whole of his property to Withers, unconditionally, it was then 
said, though afterward this was found not to be true.” 

“And did you mention what you had seen to any one ?” 

“ Yes, but those I told it to shook their heads and whispered to 
each other that my mind was not yet exactly right. I thought 
you were dead, and as I found that no one believed what I said, I 
let the matter rest. About two yeurs after my health was restored, 
I fell in with a cousin of mine by the name of Hendrick Rich- 
mond He hada child with him, who at once attracted my atten- 
tion from his strong resemblance to the Percival family. I asked 
him many questions concerning the boy, in answer to which he 


told me that between two and three years previously, just as he 
was ready to start on a fishing voyage,a man came aboard the 
vessel with a child who appeared to be two or three years old, 
whom he pretended he found by the shore of the river. Nobody 
would own him, he said, and he begged Richmond to take him to 
sea with him. He didn’t believe the man’s story, but he thought 
he was no person to have the care of a child, and the boy was so 
handsome and appeared so wel! pleased when he took him on his 
knee and spoke kindly to him, that he told the man he might 
leave him. 

“I didn’t tell my cousin that I believed I knew who the boy 
was, for then, as I thought that you could hold none of the pro- 
perty Mr. Percival had left, I supposed you would be better off to 
remain with him. I feared, too, that your life might not be safe, 
if Withers found that his evil intentions towards you had been 
frustrated. But the time has now come when you can vindicate 
your own rights. Whenever you need it, the testimony of the 
man employed by Withers to put you out of the way, may be had. 
It was written by a man procured for the purpose, at his earnest 
request, and signed by him a few hours before he died. Christina 
Barman was present, and witnessed it. It is now in her posses- 
sion. What more it may be necessary for you to learn, that will 
show.” 

“And to whom am I indebted for this valuable information t” 
said Wilton. 

“* My name is Margaret Rustan.” 

“ And he, whom till within a short time since I supposed to be 
my father, was your cousin ¢” 

“Yes; his mother and mine were sisters.” 

Wilton rose to take leave, but as she had busied herself in pre- 
paring breakfast while relating her story, she now so earnestly in- 
vited him to stay and partake of it, that he could not well refuse. 

As he had, the evening previous, in expectation of leaving be- 
fore breakfast, paid his bill at the tavern, he decided not to wait 
for the afternoon coach, but to proceed on foot as far as the resi- 
dence of an old college friend. He, therefore, wrote a note to the 
landlord, which Margaret said she should have opportunity to 
send, in the course of the day, requesting him to forward his 


On reaching the residence of his friend, he found him preparing 
for a journey on horseback, and as Wilton’s route lay in the same 
direction as his, he offered to furnish him with a horse for the sake 
of his company. Thus, by a series of unforeseen incidents, he was 
prevented from continuing his journey by the public conveyance, 
as he had expected, though subsequently, when those circum- 
stances transpired, relative to the disposition of the money con- 
fided to his care, a very different reason was naturally assigned 
for his changing his mode of travel. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
TWO PERSONS TROUBLESOME TO WITHERS DISPOSED OF. 


Maxon did not meet Withers according to agreement, to deliv- 
er to him the papers he had received from Wilton. When he found 
that Withers had intended to deceive him, the anger attending this 
discovery made him determine to appropriate at least one of the 
fifty dollar notes to his own use, in a way most gratifying to his 
tastes. For this purpose, he made the best of his way to a little 
hostelry, where he was pretty sure to meet some of his boon com- 
panions. 

Though, to appearance, it was the same as other second class 
wayside inns, Maxon knew that, besides the little bar-room with 
its sanded floor, there was a comparatively large, and in his opin- 
ion, splendidly furnished apartment, where he could indulge in the 
excitement of the gaming-table, and in the choice wines and bran- 
dy provided by the host, who could change him a fifty or even 
a hundred dollar note, and would ask no questions. Withers, he 
knew, would not dare to openly call him to account, as it would 
implicate himself. He could not see that there was much danger 
of detection, and there probably would not have been, had not 
Mr. Ritson placed private marks on the bills. When Withers 
first became aware that Maxon had made free with some of the 
money, he was much alarmed, till he fond that, as yet, the sus- 
picion of Mr. Ritson was excited against no one excopt Wilton 
Richmond. 

“This Richmond has done me one or two shrewd turns,” said 
Withers, when speaking to Mr. Ritson on the subject, “and if you 
will leave this matter to me, I will engage that every dollar of the 
money shall be refunded. When this is accomplished, you can 
proceed against the culprit as you think honor and justice demand, 
but at present you will see the necessity of keeping the matter 
close, or he will steal a march on us, and find safe quarters in the 
British camp.” 

This and more was said in such a plausible way, Mr. Ritson 
was persuaded that the best thing he could do was to remain quiet, 
as Withers recommended. He also undertook to caution Mr. 
Mercer against spreading the affair abroad, lest Wilton, as With- 
ers had said, should take alarm and stcal a march upon them. 

When Withers left Bessie Hamlen, it was with the determina- 
tion to give himself no rest till he had found Maxon. Until he 
did find him, he felt that his situation was little better than that of 
Damocles, when sitting at the feast with a sword suspended above 
him by a single hair. He did not dare make any inquiries for him, 
but he knew him well enough to be tolerably well convinced that 
the temptation to return to his favorite haunt would be too strong 
to be long resisted. After a little reflection, he decided to go 
directly thither, and if he did not find him, to make an arrange- 
ment with the landlord to send him word the moment he came. 

The inn was situated on a lonely, unfrequented road, no habita- 
tion of any deseription being nearer than half a dozen miles. He 


was still fall four miles distant, when he saw, a little ahead of 
him, a man, who, like himself, was travelling on horseback. It 
was beginning to be quite dusk, so that he could not see him dis- 
tinetly, though there was something in his general appearance 
which made him think it must be Maxon. He quickened his pace, 
and in a few minutes overtook him. 

“Well, sir, I’ve found you at last,” said he, riding up close 
to his side. 

“And you’d have found me before, I reckon, if you’d happened 
to come where I was.” 

“I went where you promised to be. How did you dare to 
deceive me ?”’ 

“TI think Ican ask you the same question and with a better 
grace. By what you told me, I believed I was to receive from 
Wilton Richmond nothing more nor less than a roll of papers, 
not worth a red cent to any one but the owner, and if Captain 
Richmond had been as mean and underhanded as you are, I 
shouldn’t have known to the contrary, but he knew what was due 
from one gentleman to another.” 

“ We will discuss that question some other time, if you please. 
What I wish to know now is, how much you have spent of what 
you received from him.” 

“A mere trifle: five hundred dollars, lacking a few odd shil- 
lings, in the whole.” 

“And you have the rest with you ?” 

“ Every dollar of it, safe as a thief in a mill.” 

“ You may just hand it over to me now, if you please.” 

“And supposing I don’t please ?” 

“Now, Maxon, what is the use in supposing any such thing? 
You know if you should keep it, you would be no better off at the 
year’s end.” 

“ There you are mistaken, for I should have had my money’s 
worth in good cheer. But I'll tell you what I’ll do; I’ll go halves 
with you.” 

“ Come, no more of this foolery ; this is neither the time nor the 
place for it.” 

“For my part, I was never more in earnest in my life. I’ve as 
good a right to the money as you have, and better, too, as to that 
matter, for the risk in getting it all fellon me. My offer is a fair 
one, and you may accept it or not, just as you please.” 

“ But don’t you see that the whole affair will come to light, if 
the money isn’t forthcoming *” 

“ Well, if it does, I shall stand as good a chance as you, I 
reckon, and a little better.” 

“ But I am not going to keep the money; I shall restore it.” 

“That would be bright.” 

“You supposed that it was for the sake of the money that I en- 
gaged in this business ?” 

“Why, at first, I supposed it to be a little petty piece of malice 
against Richmond or Mercer, but when I found what a large sum 
of money you expected to get into your hands, I changed my 
mind.” 

“Do you know what the consequences will be, if you persist in 
keeping the money 

“Yes; i shall have the pleasure of spending it.” 

“Can I say nothing that will persuade you? Are you deter- 
mined not to listen to reason ?” 

“ Listen to reason yourself. I have got four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars sewed up in this neckerchief—” 

“ Which will soon be exchanged for a hempen collar, if you go 
on in this reckless way.” 

“ll give you one half of it, and when we get to Crawson’s, 
T’'ll stake my half against yours, and play any game you choose.” 

“T am no gamester, and besides, to be seen at Crawson’s would 
be staking my reputation as well as the money.” 

“If the reputation was mine, I shouldn’t consider it worth the 
snap of my finger.” 

“You wont give me the money ?”” 

“ Not on any other condition than the one I’ve named.” 

“TI bid you a good-evening, then.” 

“ But now that you are within two miles of Crawson’s, you 
surely wont turn back? I bear no malice against you, Withers, if 
you do refuse my offer, and if you’ll go and spend a few hours 
there, you shall have the privilege of drinking as much wine as 
you please, and at my expense.” 

“] want none of your wine,” he replied ; and as he spoke, he 
wheeled round his horse towards the opposite direction. 

“T’ll go slowly,” said Maxon, ‘‘so if you change your mind, 
you can soon overtake me. But go or come, remember I lay up 
no malice against you. I never hoard malice nor money.” 

As he finished speaking, Withers again turned his horse in the 
direction of Crawson’s, with a loaded pistol ready in his hand. 
Maxon, as he had promised, was proceeding slowly. 

“ The fool has forced me to this!’ muttered Withers, between 
his shut teeth, as he raised his pistol and took deliberate aim at 
the unsuspecting man’s head. 

Maxon’s horse, frightened at the report of the pistol, plunged 
madly forward, while his rider, after reeling a moment in the sad- 
dle, fell, though with a convulsive grasp he still retained his hold 
of the bridle. Withers, who, the instant he fired the pistol, dis- 
mounted, ready to secure the money, stood watching, expecting 
every moment to see him released. But this did not seem likely 
to happen as soon as he had anticipated, and remounting his horse, 
he determined, as long as he considered it safe to do so, to follow 
in the wake of the terrified animal. But still, through the deep- 
ening shadows of twilight, he could see by the light-colored cloth: 
ing of his victim that he was still dragged along by the side of hija 
horse. A glimpse of Crawson’s tavern, though still half a milo 
distant, could now be seen through the trees. He dared go no 
further. Already, as he feared, he had ventured too far, He 
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stopped his horse and peered uneasily around through the thicken- 
ing gloom, half expecting to see some one start up from behind a 
rock or bush, and accuse him of the crime he had just committed. 
But he neither saw nor heard anything. The hush of evening had 
fallen on all around, unbroken save by the clattering hoofs of the 
fiying steed, already growing faint in the distance. It was only 
for a moment that he stopped, and then turning, he urged his 
horse to the top of his speed, till he came to a cross-road which 
led to the more frequented highway. 

Meanwhile, Maxon’s horse dashed wildly on till he arrived at 
Crawson’s, where, giving a plunge towards the stable-door, he 
stopped short, quivering in every limb. The landlord and several 
others stood watching in front of the inn, for they knew, while the 
horse was yet at some distance, that no animal under the control 
of bit and bridle, would rush onward at such headlong speed. 


The next moment, a traveller on horseback arrived from the 
opposite direction, who, springing to the ground, joined Crawson 
and the others, who were already gathered round the terrified and 
panting steed standing at the stable-door. 

“Jt is Rube Maxon’s horse,” said the hostler. “I can see well 
enough to tell that, if it is getting dark.” 

“And this is Maxon himself, I believe,” said Crawson, who, 
turning to a stable boy, ordered him to bring a light. 

“ There’s one already here,” said a man, who had reached in at 
an open window and taken a lamp from a table that stood near. 

“ Yes—it is Maxon,” said the landlord, taking the light and 
holding it so as to fall on the ghastly face. “His horse must have 
thrown him, and he supposed that by holding on to the bridle he 
could succeed in stopping him.” 

The traveller just arrived, who was no other than Mr. Ritson, 
bent down and with some difficulty released the bridle from the 
grasp of the hand, already beginning to be cold and rigid. It was 
not till he had been carried into the house that it was found he was 
shot through the head. 

“ Whoever did this meant to rifle his pockets,” said Crawson, 
“ but I reckon they wouldn’t ’ave found much of anything,” he 
quickly added. 

A coroner’s inquest was held, Mr. Ritson and others, who had, 
in passing, been attracted by the stir and bustle, composing the 
jury. During such examination as was necessary to enable them 
to render a correct verdict, the forged letter and the receipt signed 
“John Smith ” was found in one of his pockets, together with a 
purse containing a few shillings in silver and copper coin. 

“There must be more money than this somewhere about his 
person,” said Mr. Ritson, after examining the letter and receipt. 

Diligent search was therefore made, and four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, as Maxon had told Withers, were found sewed in his 
neckerchief, which was readily identified by Mr. Ritson, as the 
same he had confided to the care of Wilton Richmond. This, in 
Mr. Ritson’s mind, fully exonerated Wilton from the foul charge 
which Withers, without appearing to do so, had labored to fasten 
upon him. 

This malicious scheme of Withers had now arrived at that point 
where all might be lost by a few minutes’ delay; and though bur- 
dened with the guilt of his recent crime, he hastened to seek the 
commander (General Cockburn) of the powerful squadron in 
Chesapeake Bay. In two hours he was in the cabin with him, 
“ whose name will ever be considered a stain among the officers of 
his country.” The two had already met several times. 

“How do you prosper, Withers?” asked he, when they were 
left by themselves. 

“T’ve had ill-luck, and a plenty of it.” 

“This Captain Richmond you spoke to me about—what of 
him ” 

“He must be aboard one of your vessels before morning, or all 
my labor will prove to have been worse than in vain.” 

“It isn’t my fault that he wasn’t aboard one of ’em a week 
ago.” 

“‘ Stratagem must be resorted to; there’s no other way.” 

“Well, you may plan, and I will see that you have the means 
to put your plans into execution. But first, you may as well put 
your name to this bond.” 

“The sum you demand is a heavy one.” . 

“Nothing more than a fair percentage on what your estate is 
valued at, which is much better for you than for the heir to step 
in and claim the whole. You know where he is to be found, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes; so far I am fortunate. He isn’t over two or three miles 
from here.” 

“‘Isn’t there some way to entice him to the shore near here—to 
meet some friend, for instance? If that can be accomplished, a 
boat and two or three stout men will be all that’s necessary to 
place him in such snug quarters that he wont be likely to be in 
your way again very soon. How long will it take to get him 
here 

“It might be done in two hours, or less, if he should prove to 
be manageable.” 

“Two or four will make no difference, if it can only be done 
under cover of night. Here’s the bond I spoke of. You may not 
have another so good a chance to sign it. It can do you no harm, 
you know, for I can claim nothing unless I come up to my part of 
the agreement.” 

“I’m aware of that.” 

“Why, Withers, how pale you are! I didn’t notice it till you 
came forward into the light. And your hand shakes like an aspen. 
What has happened ?” 

“Nothing—but I don’t feel quite well. I’m fatigued, and 
haven't slept well for two or three nights.” 

Something like an hour after this colloquy, Wilton Richmond 
was roused from a sound sleep by a loud knocking at the outer 


door of the house where, as Withers had previonsly ascertained, 
he intended to spend the night: Wilton raised the sash and in- 
quired who was there. 

“A messenger from Mr. Grosvenor to Captain Richmom!,"’ was 
the reply. 

“You may deliver the message to moe, then. My name is 
Richmond.” 

“ Mr. Grosvenor has met with an accident, and wishes you to 
come to him. He is about two miles below here.” 

“ What accident has he met with ?” 

“T haven’t heard the particulars, but he was thrown from a 
carriage. There was a lady with him, but she was not injured.” 

Wilton knew that Mrs. Hamlen had taken the opportunity to 
go some distance from home, where her presence was required on 
account of some business connected with her late husband’s affairs, 
while Mr. Grosvenor and his daughter were at her house, that she 
might have the benefit of his protection and counsel. Hence the 
answer to his question was considered satisfactory, and without 
any unnecessary delay, he prepared to accompany the messenger. 
The distance being short, he thought he should probably be able 
to return early in the morning, and finding that no one except 
himself appeared to have been disturbed, he left the house with as 
little noise as possible. Finding a horse had been sent for him, 
he suffered his own to remain in the stable. They had proceeded 
about two miles, when the man with him reined in his horse. 

“We must leave our horses here,” said he, “and cross this 
creek.” 

“ Why ?” demanded Wilton. 

“ Because, to follow the windings of the shore, we should be 
obliged to go half a dozen miles, while it will take only a few 
minutes to clip across this narrow creek.” 

Wilton could discern a house on the opposite shore, from one of 
the windows of which shone a light, and concluded that it was 
there he should find Mr. Grosvenor. Without saying anything 
more, he stepped into the boat, in which were two men, who were, 
as he was told, to convey him across. The messenger followed 
him, first telling a boy who stood near to take care of ghe horses. 
Not a word was said, and the men commenced pulling hard at the 
oars. Wilton, unsuspicious of any fraud, leaned his head on his 
hand, and gave himself up to his own thoughts. Suddenly it 
occurred to him that they must have nearly reached the opposite 
shore. He looked up, and found that they had struck out into 
the broad waters of the bay, and were already alongside of a vessel 
belonging to the British flotilla. 

“ What's the meaning of this ?”’ he inquired, starting to his feet. 

“ You'll have plenty of time before morning to find that out,” 
was the gruff reply. 

Something like the truth flashed upon his mind, but he knew 
that to remonstrate would be alike foolish and futile. Bitterly 
upbraiding himself with his carelessness, as well as credulity—for 
he had neglected even to take his pistols with him,—he submitted 
to his fate, and stepped aboard the vessel. 

The following morning, there was a story afloat, which, before 
evening, was known far and wide, that Wilton Richmond, after 
shooting a man by the name of Maxon through the head, who un- 
doubtedly had been his accomplice in an affair relative to the em- 
bezzlement of certain funds belonging to government, had, as was 
supposed, sought safety among the enemy, a person answering to 
his description having been seen, as it was said, riding at furious 
speed, late in the evening, in the direction of the British camp. 

The intelligence carried sorrow and dismay into the abode of 
Mrs. Hamlen, and revived in full force those doubts of his integri- 
ty and patriotism entertained by herself, Mr. Grosvenor and Edith. 
Bessie alone refused to believe anything which could criminate 
him, though this did not detract from her anxiety for his safety. 
In another piece of intelligence received shortly afterward, there 
was comfort. Withers was so unwell as to be confined to his 
room, and Bessie was, therefore, for the present relieved from the 
hourly apprehension of being molested by him. 

It had been decided that Edith should remain with her aunt and 
cousin the remainder of autumn, if not the coming winter; for 
now that a large naval force was on Lake Champlain, her father, 
who was obliged to be absent much of the time, did not think it 
prudent for her to return home in its immediate vicinity. rj 

A number of weeks after Wilton Richmond disappeared, Ham- 
mett sought an interview with Bessie. He had, he informed her, 
just parted with Harefoot, the young Indian, who told him that 
Captain Richmond was not at the British camp, as had been re- 
ported, but that he had by stratagem been conveyed aboard one of 
the vessels of the British flotilla in Chesapeake Bay, and that he 
was on the lookout for an opportunity to escape, which, he 
thought, he should before long be able to effect. This was all that 
Hammett had learned, yet it was enough to lighten the burthen of 
anxiety and suspense, which had so long weighed down her spirits. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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THE TWINKLING OF THE STARS. 


According to M. Arago, astronomers and others have failed to 
arrive at a satisfactory explanation of the twinkling of stars on 
account of their failure to give an exact definition of the term 
scintillation. He affirms then, that, in so far as naked-eye obsery- 
ers of the heavens are concerned, scintillation, or twinkling, con- 
sists im very rapid fluctuations in the brightness of the stars. 
These changes are almost always accompanied by variations of 
color and certain secondary effects, which are the “immediate con- 
sequences of every increase or diminution of brightness ; such as 
considerable alterations in the apparent magnitude of the stars, 
and in the length of the diverging rays, which appear to issue in 
Som It has been remarked from 
a very y age phenomenon of twinkling is accompani 
by a change of color. Sit» the of 
given by the Arabians to the star Sirius, signifies the star of a 
thousand colors. M. Arago also asserts that the planets twinkle. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 

A coarse, rugged, plebeian face it was, with crags of cheek 
bones—a wild amount of passionate energy and appetite! But in 
his dark eyes were 8 of sorrow, and deepest melancholy, 
sweetness and mystery were all there. And often did they seem 
to meet in Luther the very opposite poles in a man’s character. 
He, for example, of whom Richter had said that his words were 
half battles, he, when he first began to preach, suffered unheard of 


ny. 

ei O, Dr. Staupitz,”’ said he, to the vicar-general of his order, 

— cannot do it. Ishall die in three months. Indeed, I cannot 
it.’ 

Dr. Staupitz, a wise and considerate man, said, upon this: 
“Well, Sir Martin, if yon must die, you must; but remember 
that they need good heads up yonder, too. So preach, man, preach, 
and then live or die, as it happens.” 

So Lather preached, and lived, and he became, indeed, one great 
whirlwind of energy, to work without resting in this world; and 
also before he died, he wrote very many books—books in which 
the trae man was—for in the midst of all they denounced and 
cursed, what touches of tenderness lay! Look at the table-talk, 
for example. We sce in it a little bird, having alighted at sunset 
on a bongh of a tree that grew in Luther’s garden. 

Luther looked up at it and said : “ That little bird, how it cowers 
down its wings, sleeps there so still and fearless, though over it 
are the infinite starry spaces, and the great, blue depths of immen- 
sity! Yet it fears not—it is at home. The God that made it too 
is there!” The same gentle spirit of lyrical admiration is in other 
passages of his books. Coming home from Leipsic in the autumn 
season, he breaks forth in living wonder at the fields of corn. 
“ How it stands there,” he says, ‘‘erect on its beautiful taper stem, 
and bending its beantiful golden head in it—the bread of man sent 
to him yet another year!’”’ Such thoughts as these are as little 
windows, through which we gaze into the imterior of the serene 
depths of Martin Luther’s soul, and see visible, across its tempests 
and clouds, a whole heaven of light and love. He might have 
painted, he might have sung—could have been beautiful like Ra- 
phael, great like Michael Angelo. As it was, the streams of ener- 
gy and modesty met in his active spirit. Perhaps, indeed, in all 
men of his genius, one quality strongly developed might force out 
other qualities. Here was Luther a savage kind of a man, as peo- 
ple thought him—a wild Orson of a man—a man whose speech 
was ordinarily a wild torrent that went tearing down rocks and 
trees—and behold him speaking like a woman or child !—Records 
of the Great. 
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THE BITER BIT. 

After the restoration in 1814, among the titled followers of Na- 
poleon, who were the most anxious to obtain employment at the 
court of Louis XVIII., none showed more servility and assiduity 
to accomplish his purpose than Fouche, Duc d’Otrante. He at 
last had a private interview with the king, when he ex his 
desire to dedicate his life to his service. Louis rephed: “ You 
have occupied under Bonaparte a situation of great trust, which 
must have given you opportunities of knowing everything that 
passed, and of gaining an insight into the characters of men in 
public life, which could not casily occur to others. Were I to de- 
cide on attaching you to my person, I should previously expect 
that you would frankly inform me what were tbe measures, and 
who were the men, that you employed in those days to obtain your 
information. I do not allude to my stay at Verons, or at Mittau ; 
I was then surrounded by numerous sibesu ; but at Hartwell, 
for instance,—were you then well acquainted with what passed 
under my roof?” “ Yes, sir; e day the motionc of your ma- 
jesty were made known to me.” “Eh, what!—surrounded as I 
was by trusted friends, who could have betrayed me? Who thus 
abused my confidence? I insist on your naming him immediate- 
ly.” “Sire, you urge me to say what must wound your majesty’s 
heart.” “ Speak, sir; kings are but too subject to be decewved.” 
“If you command it, sir, 1 must own that I was in correspondence 
with the Duc d’Aumont.” “ What! De Pienne, who possessed 
my entire confidence? I must acknowledge,” added the king, 
with a malicious smile, “he was very ; he had many expen- 
ses, and living is very dear in England. Well, then, M. Fouche, 
it was I that dictated to him those letters which you received every 
week ; and I gave up to him twelve thousand out of the eighteen 
thousand francs which you so regularly remitted to obtain an ex- 
act account of all that was passing in my family.—Halifaz News. 
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DUTCH CUSTOMS, 

In Broeck, no one enters a house by the front door, nor is any 
one seen at the front window. The front of the house is where 
the best “ ors”’ are, which are sacred to cleanliness and soli- 
tude. Irving’s description of such an apartment is rigidly true :— 
“The mistress and her confidential maid visit it once a week, for 
the purpose of giving it a thorough cleaning and putting things to 
rights, always taking the precaution of leaving their shoes at the 
door, and entering devoutly on their stocking feet. After scrub- 
bing the floor, sprinkling the floor with fine white sand, which was 
curiously stroked into angles, and curves, and rhomboids ; after 
washing the windows, rubbing and polishing the furniture, and 
putting a new bunch of evergreens in the fireplace, the window 
shutters were again closed to keep out the flies, and the room care- 
eed up till the revolution of time brought round the week- 
ly 


from bee approach, the steps leading to it are removed, never 


gate, and these are births, marriages and funerals ; so that to enter 
. Dutchman’s house by that way is indeed an “ event.”—Art 
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STORM OF AN ENGLISH CASTLE. 
The lange on the deplete these 
cnglan in the 17th century. 
» as they were termed by 
their adversaries, are rushing to the assault of a castle held out by 


right, and ap’ determined to make good 
terior of the fortress. Once there, those terrible swords, wielded 


by iron hands, will sweep away o tion, and the of the 
Commonwealth usurp the place of the royal banner of 
on the “outer wall.” The desperation of is well depicted 


mary great domestic 
disgraced by atrocity, like the civil wars of France. 


4 
| 
| by loor 
; | x Cavahers against the Commonwealth. No siege artillery is on 
the ground, and the adventure is a desperate one, to be decided by 
endurance and valor. From the battlements and from the loop- 
3 holes of the strong towers, a close fire of musketry is raining down 
ts bullets on the steel head-pieces and iron corslets of the assailants, 
: while huge rocks are precipitated from above, falling with crushing 
; | weight. Many of the besiegers have already fallen ; but still they 
: a onward with indomitable valor. They have planted their 
dders against the curtain flanked by the square towers on the 
in the thronging figures of this startling scene. The wars of 
% | Commonwealth in England, like all civil wars, were excessively 
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STORMING OF AN OLD ENGLISH CASTLE. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
DREAM-THOUGHTS OF KATIE. 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


Tricksy, gladeome little sprite— 
Laughing wild in sheer delight— 
Dancing ever, morn till night— 

Dainty little fairy ! 
Clinging curls of golden brown 
Circling round thee—nature’s crown— 
Lips so rosy—eyes so brown— 

Long may thou be merry! 


Eye so sparkling, bright and gay, 
Scintillating liquid ray ; 
Even in thy tricksy play 

Genius is out-beaming ; 
And I start, aad thrill, and sigh, 
At the gleaming of thine eye ; 
Silently I seat me by, 

Of the fature dreaming. 


Glance I at my life of old, 
Ere my heart was grown so cold; 
Ere the sorry tale was told— 
Life is sad and weary ; 
Was I once so like thee, child?” 
Joyous’? gleesome? glad and wild? 
Smiling back as fancy smiled— 
Like thee—little Katie?” 


Life was lesson hard to me— 
I would make it light for thee; 
I would rather have thee be 
A true, loving woman, 
Than aspire to visions high— 
Feed the lamp and burn it dry— 
Make the spirit mount the sky— 
Scorning all that’s human: 


So I bid thee—fly the lyre! 
Touch it not—it burns like fire— 
Making life a funeral pyre— 

And we're not long merry. 
Surely—as they fly the bowl— 
Fly the lyre! it drains the soul; 
Quick enough thou'lt win the goal, 

Dainty little fairy! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE MAGICIAN’S DOOM. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Ir was about the time of the feast of the Grand Lama, when 
Guiscard, the young French traveller, made his entrance into the 
city of Belkar in Western Tartary. Turning aside into a by- 
street to avoid the crowd of comers, he was beset by two Chinese 
runners, whose loud invitations to the “ world-renowned inn of 
Taledh,” as they termed it, he quickly disappointed by taking 
refuge in an ancient but respectable looking hotel which stood near 
at hand. Its master, grave and portly, and wearing a turban on 
his head, met him in the middle of the great apartment which 
served the fourfold purpose of kitchen, dining-hall, reception-room 
and sleeping apartment. 

“ Welcome, hadji,” said the host. “ Wilt thou place thyself on 
the derven till the repast is ready ?” 

The derven, as it is termed in Western Tartary, is a raised plat- 
form of stone or brick, lying back of, and somewhat elevated 
above the ovens. Here the better sort of the inn’s guests sleep, 
eat and drink, or amuse themselves by smoking or conversation. 
On this platform was soon placed a repast of beef, goat’s flesh and 
curds, with soft butter and other accompaniments, served in plat- 
ters of coarse, white earthen. As the guests attacked it with their 
fingers, helped by spoons of mixed metal, they kept up among 
themselves a running discourse, partly jocose, partly serious, of 
which Guiscard heard but now and then a word, till the raised 
voice of a greybeard Tartar overtopped the rest. 

“©, Hassan,” he said, “‘ beware lest Azef himself come to a 
hearing of thy slander. Surely thou art aware that he is able, if 
he will, to return thee to the shape which was thine before a human 
form was bestowed upon thee. Alas, if the magician overheard 
thee, thou wilt immediately become an ape once more !” 

Guiscard’s attention was fully aroused by the name of Azef, 
whose reputation as a performer of magic feats had already excit- 
ed his curiosity. In answer to his inquiries, an old Bukharian 
merchant informed him that the sorcerer was in the city, and that 
he was presently expected at that very inn. Busying himself with 
the various humors of the guests, Guiscard awaited the arrival. 
A half hour had thus passed away, when one of the servants rush- 
ed in, exclaiming in a low voice : 

El Azef, El Azef!” 

There now entered a man rather past the middle age, of clear, 
tawny complexion, and features that would have been pleasing 
had it not been for the expression ef a pair of small, glittering 
eyes which gave to the whole countenance a sinister intelligence. 
The magician had two companions, or assistants; the one a fe- 
male, veiled, and clad in loose drapery; the other a young and 
good looking lad. The latter bore in his arms a small chest or 
box, curiously inlaid with pearl and metallic ornaments. The 
magician and the girl, or woman, whichever she might be, aleo 
bore some small articles in their hands. Without a word of pre- 
paration, the wizard formed a circle on the inn floor whose curve 
encompassed himself and his attendants. Placing a brazen 
vase in the centre, he lighted a lamp which was held in the lower 
portion or pedestal. The box was taken from the arms of the 
Loy, and being opened, was seen to contain a small mirror and 


several strangely formed implements, of which only one or two 
were selected for present use. A smoke began to ascend from the 
vase, and a sharp pungent odor diffused itself through the apart- 
ment. 

“ You were in error,” said the sorcerer, now for the first time 
speaking, and turning toward the host. ‘ You supposed me to be 
a juggler or necromancer of the common order, only unusually 
skilled and expert. You were in error. Neither am I wont to go to 
inns and the houses of strangers, to display for money the secrets 


of nature. But fear not; I have answered your summons in or-, 


der that I may convince a profane disbeliever who has never wit- 
nessed and is therefore incredulous concerning the wisdom which 
is revealed to the sages of India.” 


Guiscard was startled at encountering at this instant the pene- 
trating glance of the wonder-worker, but immediately composed 
himself to observe what might follow. 

“I have power,” continued the sorcerer, “to present to whom- 
soever I will the secrets of his past life. Is there any one hero 
who chooses to put my assertion to the proof ?” 

Guiscard was amused by the awe which suddenly seized the 
company. Each scemed desirous that one of his companions 
should test the assertion of the juggler, but none were quite willing 
to accept the offer in person. At last, however, a sprightly young 
fellow stepped forth. 

“ Here I am, father Azef,” he cried; “and now for your pro- 
mise.” 

Azef turned to the female figure which stood by his side. 

“« Chant me the mystic chant of Hieros.”’ 

Some strange words, sung in a low, musical voice, followed the 
command thus given. The smoke ascended higher and higher. 

“ Place thyself close to the edge of the circle,”’ said the magi- 
cian ; “‘ but beware how thou attemptest to cross it. Gaze fixedly 
toward the centre of the vapor, and thou shalt soon behold that 
which thou desirest.” 

The young man obeyed his directions in silence. Placing him- 
self at the outer edge of the circle, he gazed intently towards its 
centre. In a moment after his face lighted up with asmile. Then 
he uttered a rapturous exclamation, stretched forth his arms, and 
threw himself forward into the forbidden area. An immediate 
and deafening explosion ensued. The hall was filled with turbid 
vapor. 
“ Mash Allah!” exclaimed the frightened inn-keeper, as soon 
as he had partially regained his senses. ‘In the name of the pro- 
phet, why comest thou hither with magic arts which are to destroy 
us all ?” 

“ Hist !” replied the sorerer, in a stern voice. “It is not I who 
am to blame, but this foolish youth, who chose to despise my cau- 
tion. Let him rejoice that he has not suffered more harm from his 
ignorant intrusion. Bathe his face with water, and presently he 
will be as usual. And now if any other desire to make trial of 
my art, let him first promise to obey the directions which I have 
given.” 

Although the young Tartar quickly recovered from the swoon 
into which he had fallen, nevertheless, the spirits of the company 
were somewhat dampened. Silence was, for the time being, the 
only reply. The magician looked around with a smile, half of 
triumph, half of contempt, and was about to remove the brazen 
vase, when Guiscard leaped from the derven, and came towards 
the circle. 

“Hold!” said the Frank. “I wish to try the power of thy 
magic.” 

“ Dost thou promise to follow the conditions ?” inquired the jug- 
gier, regarding him with a look of fire. 

“I do;” replied the traveller, placing himself in the required 
position. 

“ Your wishes lead you to a scene of your childhood. Behold !”’ 

Guiscard was astounded, even while striving to regard the vision 
before him as an illusion of the imagination. Amid the light-blue 
vapor he saw, as it were, a picture filled with moving figures. It 
was the household field of the good pastor of Marien, in his own 
native valley of the Loire. The village youth, just let loose from 
Father Guillaume’s school-room, were bounding along in joyous 
glee. The gazer distinguished the well-known features of his 
schoolmates, and even his boyish self; and, more vividly than all 
the rest, one childish face, whose lineaments remained imprinted on 
his memory, hallowed by the sadness of early bereavement. Guis- 
card stood spell-bound, while the vision faded away into the sur- 
rounding vapor. 

“ Desirest thou another scene ?” asked the magician. 

“I wish no more ;” answered the traveller, sadly. “I willown 
that thou possessest an influence over the minds of others 
which I cannot at present comprehend. But that thou or any 
other man hath power over things superhuman, I believe not.” 

“ Sayest thou thus !” exclaimed Azef, with a look of indigna- 
tion. ‘“ Thou wilt then be obliged to disbelieve the evidence of 
thy own senses. Thou disbelievest? Come, then, to my own 
abode ; where, if thou choosest, thou canst be fully convinced. 
But I cannot remain here longer. There are those who at this 
moment await my return with impatience.” 

At the time when the events of our story had action, the boun- 
daries between philosophic truth and superstitious fantasy were 
even more uncertain than at the present time. To the mind of an 
ardent and enthusiastic secker after knowledge, there were many 
fields of bewildering inquiry. Guiscard had now entered on one 
of these. He had heretofore listened with an incredulous interest 
to stories of the wonderiul feats of the eastern jugglers. But in 
Azef he now met, not merely a skill altogether incomprehensible, 
but a mind and a grasp of intellect which he had scarcely known 
in the most favored societies of Europe. Since the opening scene 


of our narrative, the young Frank had been for a fortnight an in- 
timate in the mansion of this eastern magus. At the close of that 
period he had become, as it were, almost completely fascinated by 
the learning, the eloquent discourse and the artful sophistry of 
Azef. And truly the latter had exerted every power of sensible 
and intellectual novelty to bewilder his intended convert and bring 
him into submission to the mastery which he desired to exert over 
him. And now, having conceived that the mind of his pupil was 
ripening for further action, this master of magic began to hint at 
the rise of a mighty realm in the East, the initiation of which was 
soon to take place. He darkly indicated the fact that he was the 
agent of a vast conspiracy which was daily gathering strength and 
growing to its completion. He compared the fertile plains of 
Cashmere with the jaded lands of the West, oppressed by a race 
of tyrants whose dominion was too firmly fixed to admit of revo- 
lution. He commended to his hearer the smart and agile natives 
of the border mountains. Brave and faithful of purpose, they 
wanted only the proper leaders to accomplish the foundation of a 
powerful nation. The tendency of events was such, that to those 
who willed it, there would soon offer an opportunity of gaining 
fortune and honor. 

Thus the wily Azef plied the young Frank with varied allure- 
ments. Curiosity, intellectual thirst and ambitious desire were in 
turn aroused to exertion. And it needed only that Guiscard 
should behold Erenthe, the beautiful pupil of Azef, to awake a 
passion stronger than all the rest. By such attractions as these, 
was the youth bound a willing captive in the toils of the magician. 
Yet not altogether so, since Guiscard’s glance never met the small 
snaky orbs of the master without an innate feeling of repulsion. 
Sometimes, too, there were words of doctrine uttered, at which 
even the blunted perception of the student recoiled indignant. 
Still, these undertones of discord were sedulously suppressed. A 
glimpse of the queenly figure of Erenthe was sufficient to dispel 
the lingering doubt which for a moment might assert itself. “For 
how,” said he to himself, “could such purity and loveliness be 
found associated with evil influences ?”’ 


It was on a night when the magician had exerted more than 
usual fascination over Guiscard, that the latter retired at a late 
hour to his chamber. Music and converse had wielded unwonted 
power ; and wearied with the play of various emotions, he threw 
himself at once on his couch, and gave himself up to a dreamy 
reverie. He had already sunk into unconsciousness, when a rude 
touch recalled him to himself. Opening his eyes, he saw imper- 
fectly, through the glare of the lamp, the dark, high-cheeked fea- 
tures of a Tartar gipsy. At this moment of astonishment, a soft 
voice, scarce above a whisper, fell on his ear. 

“Tam Erenthe. Rise and follow me. Make no noise. Take 
your valuables, but delay not a moment unnecessarily.” 

Surprised at this command, but without an instant of hesitation, 
Guiscard obeyed. Through secret passages and a corridor, damp 
with mouldering decay, Erenthe, just visible in the dim light 
which hovered in the unhealthy atmosphere, moved onward in ad- 
vance of her companions, till all three at length emerged in the 
open air. 

“You wish to know the reason of my conduct,” exclaimed 
Erenthe, suddenly pausing, and turning towards Guiscard. “You 
shall be satisfied. Iwas, but the other day, your fellow-pupil 
and your fellow-dupe. Iam so no longer. This so called magi- 
cian veils the basest designs under the garb of the noblest offices. 
To me the veil has fallen forever. He is a daring and skilful vil- 
lain. I have sought to warn you, and it may be, rescue you from 
the net which he is drawing about you. If you mistrust me, re- 
turn. Make your decision at once, for there is no time to be lost.” 

“Tt is made,” Guiscard, quickly ; “if you will but al- 
low me to follow you.” 

“The path lies before us,” answered Erenthe. 

Without other word, they proceeded on their way, sheltered by 
the shadow of neighboring walls. The chance gleams of moon- 
light occasionally touching the face of Erenthe, displayed features 
faultlessly regular, of a noble and even somewhat haughty ex- 
pression. Soon they gained the open country, and, striking across 
the plain to a distant wood, entered within its shadowy depths. 
Presently the gipsy companion of Erenthe uttered a sharp, hissing 
sound, which was immediately answered in like fashion. Then 
Guiscard was led to an open space, or lawn, encircled by evergreen 
and oak, in which stood an assemblage of tents and hastily erected 
huts. In and about these moved forms of motley shape and cos- 
tume. Guiscard saw before him a gipsy camp. 

“ Behold the people whereof I am a princess royal !’’ 

Guiscard looked at the fair speaker with a puzzled air; but the 
pleasant smile which lingered on her lips re-assured him. , 

“ You are pleased to jest,” said he. “Were it not so, I should 
congratulate the tribe on the genius and beauty which in some 
degree presides over them.” 

“ There was more seriousness in my words than you suspect,” 
returned his guide, ‘‘ These are indeed my people, with whom 
my lot is cast, and of whom I am the rightful superior ; as I also 
am of all the gipsies (as you call them) at present sojourning in 
Western Tartary. And though regarded, by the world at large, 
with such undistinguishing scorn, yet there are some among us 
who have received a knowledge which should rather be prized 
than jeered at by those who are thus deeply prejudiced against our 
unfortunate race. My father left me not wholly uneducated. Ea- 
ger for improvement, I sought to avail myself of the teachings of 
Azef, renowned through the whole East as a master of the myste- 
ries of nature and art. I deny not his learning nor his ability. It 
is true that he possesses these ; but, unsuspicious as 1 was at first 
of his true character, I learned at last its real baseness. I deem 
myself indeed fortunate that I have escaped from his wiles un- 
harmed. Woe to the wretch over whom he may obtain his full 
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and desired mastery. Body and mind alike are desolated by his 

seductions, his stimulating drugs, his poisonous per- 
fames. You he had pitched upon as one who might be fashioned 
into an efficient instrument of his ambitious purposes. I have 
warned you; and I must add that the more quickly you remove 
yourself from his neighborhood the better will be your security. 
His influence is secretly and widely diffused ; and you can scarcely 
be said in any case to be safe from the pursuit which he will sure- 
ly contrive against you, as well as against myself. On the high- 
way you would be at his mercy. If you choose, I can send forth- 
with to your inn, and remove hither such packages as you may 
have there; that done, I can make your passage from hence com- 
paratively safe.” 

Guiscard’s countenance betrayed a momentary embarrassment, 
and the pride of his companion took instant alarm at his hesita- 
tion. 
“Nay,” she added; “on second thought it were better other- 
wise. Yonder is Hamed, who may accompany you to the inn, 
and who shall guide you on the by-roads whithersoever you may 
choose. I will pledge my word for his trustiness, when commis- 
sioned by myself.” 

“You mistake my thoughts,” replied Guiscard, feelingly, but 
with composure. “It is not readily, nor even to avoid danger, 
that I would wish to part from you forever. There is no better 
moment than this to tell you that I have already learned to regard 
you with an honest and true devotion. I would almost choose to 
give up all my aims in life, and become one of your own wander- 
ing subjects, rather than henceforth to be banished from your pre- 
sence. Pardon my bold abruptness. I will say, Erenthe, join 
your fortune with mine. Let us leave these scenes, and this peo- 
ple of yours who cannot, whatever may be their merit, truly ap- 
preciate one like yourself. In the far West I have a pleasant and 
an honorable home, Erenthe ; will you not make it yours as well 
as mine ?” 

“You indeed speak abruptly,” answered his fair companion, 
with a countenance flushed and half averted, yet by no means dis- 
pleased ; “‘ yet I distrust neither your honor nor your sincerity ; 
nor will I deny that I have received your words with emotion. 
But while these people are true to me I must be true to them. 
Till contrary fate order it, a gipsy I am, and a gipsy I must re- 
main; doing my poor best for those who have certainly, hereto- 
fore, regarded me with love and confidence. Nevertheless, frank- 
ly I say it, I cannot be displeased with what you have said; and 
let this finish the subject, for mark you, we approach the tents. 
Yonder, at the door of her canvass dwelling, sits Mother Berbice, 
who, I mistrust, would have no objection to assume in her own 
person, complete supremacy over the tribe. .We shall meet her 
face to face, for a little way beyond lies the hut wherein you must 
need for the moment establish yourself.” 

Entering the gipsy hamlet, they came to the tent where Mother 
Berbice, a malicious-eyed, kiln-dried beldame, sat crouching at 
the doorway. Erenthe gave her greeting, which was acknow- 
ledged by a sort of ungracious mumbling on the part of the old 
witch-woman, who moved scarce a single muscle as Guiscard and 
his companion passed by. As the latter moved forward, how- 
ever, a stout young fellow, wearing a tunic striped with rather 
pretentious-looking colors, came forward from the back of Mother 
Berbice’s tent, and stood by her side. 

“ Have no fear, grandson Milov,” said the hag, “she shall be 
yours. Have E not cast my spell? As for this dog of a stranger, 
his broth shall be poison in his vitals. Do you hear, grandson 
Milov? Such a dinner as he shall make of it!” 

“No, no!” replied the other; “I like not that way of manag- 
ing it. It will bring ill luck, I tell you.” 

“You are a fool!” retorted Berbice, with a spiteful look. 
“ You and your cronies think nothing of an old woman like my- 
self. He! But you’ll rue it, some fine day or other.” 

“Softly, good Mother Berbice. What is it that I have said ? 
I meant no harm. Besides, you know young people must talk ; 
no doubt you did the same, when you once stepped the fairest of 
all the Romany maids.” 

“He! he!” chuckled Berbice. ‘ That’s true. Not many now 
who are equal to what Iconce was. You shall have the girl, Mi- 
lov ; you shall have her, even though I should call in the aid of 
Azef himself, who pretends to such a knowledge of magic. I 
have said it.” 

Not more than two days had passed since the return of Erenthe, 
when she became convinced that a complete revolution had taken 
place in the feelings of a majority of the tribe. In fact, she was 
openly informed that they no longer owned the authority which 
she had formerly exerted. It needed little observation to prove to 
her that Mother Berbice had been busy in her absence, and that 
she had fully succeeded in arraying against their mistress the su- 
perstition and prejudices of these malcontents. Moreover, the un- 
couth advances of Milov declared themselves too plainly to be 
mistaken. Guiscard himself had narrowly escaped an attempt on 
his life. Erenthe’s resolution was formed accordingly. Secretly 
collecting the remnant of the tribe who remained attached to her, 
she set forth by night for the mountains. On the morn after their 
departure, they were ascending the highlands which border on the 
plains of Thibet, and which are tributary to the Himmalayas. 
Like these last, the mountains of Thibet and Cashmere present a 
series of climes, forming a cosmorama of the vegetable produc- 
tions of different and widely separated lands. The bamboo, the 
orange and the luxuriant parasites of the torrid zone are found at 
the base. The towering palms, the Indian oak, the cedars and 
plane trees occupy their special territories; and the landscape 
varies continually with the ascending steps of the traveller. The 
rudest and most frightful crags, the softest and most yerdant 


lawns excite the surprise and delight of the beholder, inspiring 
him with sensations of the rarest novelty. The air is fierce and 
sultry, or full of pure and balmy fragrance ; or again, at loftier 
heights, it braces the system with grateful strength. The mood of 
the skies is as changeful as the scenery of the earth. Storms 
burst in sudden fury on the unwary wanderer, and floods, un- 
known before, dash down the devastated steeps. 


Into these regions, Guiscard and Erenthe entered with feelings 
of pleased astonishment. On the minds of their followers were 
produced emotions of equal but different wonder, in which super- 
stitious ignorance bore its full proportion. The attention of the 
lovers was, however, soon engaged by other considerations. For, 
gazing down the precipitous descents, Erenthe, with an exclama- 
tion of alarm, caught Guiscard by the arm and pointed to an 
opening in the wooded slopes far below. Her companion followed 
with his eyes the direction which the movement indicated, and be- 
held a cluster of forms moving slowly upwards, and for the most 
part scarcely to be particularized by reason of their distance. 
Nevertheless, the white turban and the crimson-colored tunic of 
one of them sufficiently distinguished him to the eyes of the ob- 
servers. 

“It is Azef, the magician,” exclaimed Guiscard. ‘ He pursues 
| us with his satellites, and as I now perceive, with many of your 

own people, whom doubtless he has cajoled into furthering his 
ends. Have a care, or we shall be seen by them.” 
Although instantly acted on, it was plain that the caution had 
come too late; and that Erenthe and Guiscard had been perceived 
by their pursuers, The latter gathered in haste around the magi- 
cian, whose orders they appeared to receive, and then, again put- 
ting themselves in motion, pushed onward up the undulating ac- 
clivities. Guiscard took from the pocket of his coat a small trav- 
elling glass, and turned it on the crowd below. 
“Behold,” said he, delivering the instrument to Erenthe. 
“Yonder is Mother Berbice, borne on a litter in the midst of her 
people. Mark how she urges on the tribe with frantic gestures of 
her thin, bony arms. Nearer is our friend Milov, as stolid-looking 
as ever. And Azef; observe you not his evil countenance, and 
the serpent-like glimmer of his eyes, watchful for their prey ? 
Erenthe, in these rude regions, and among your untutored wan- 
derers, there is no safeguard against such influences as those of 
the magician, and old Berbice, the witch-mother of the tribe. 
Come then, fair Erenthe, relinquish the poetic dream of your tute- 
lary dominion, a fancy no longer tenable in reason. In our south- 
ern Europe there are brighter skies than these, and, indeed, a 
fairer tield for the intellect and the imagination. Thither let us fly 
at once, and leave these regions of baleful influence, whither an 
unsatisfied curiosity no longer attracts us.” 
Erenthe sighed, gently returning the hand pressure by which 
her lover added emphasis to his earnest pleadings. Meanwhile, 
they and their companions delayed not retreat. They pressed on 
through forest depths and sunny glades, over rocky shelves and 
greenswards bright with flowers unfamiliar to European eyes. 
Ever and anon, the sound of voices borne to their ears, warned 
them of the vigilant and untiring quest which Azef directed, and 
which Berbice and Milov eagerly encouraged. To add to the 
. peril of the lovers, the gipsies who had hitherto accompanied 
‘them, began to manifest signs of dissatisfaction. Their sullen 
, looks, their murmurs of displeasure at being thus separated from 
: their fefows, remained not long concealed from Erenthe. An in- 

terchange of glances passed between Guiscard and herself, signifi- 
- cant of the action that was now to be taken. 

“Children of Romany,” she said, addressing herself to her 
little band of followers, “I will no longer divide you from your 
kindred. As you cannot now accompany me with willing hearts, 
it is better that you and I now separate. I am to accompany this 
stranger, to whom I am now betrothed. Only I entreat you not 
to strengthen the hands of Azef, my enemy, who leads on your 
fellows in pursuit of us, making them the ignorant instruments of 
his own evil purposes.” 

The gipsies received this somewhat unexpected announcement 
with embarrassment and hesitation. They were governed by dif- 
ferent emotions. Some were filled with sorrow and regret ; oth- 
ers, on the contrary, appeared at first to meditate mischief. After 
a few words among themselves, however, they agreed to abide by 
the proposition made them. One or two even sought to exculpate 
themselves to their former mistress ; and a little, pleasant-looking 
young fellow came forward and offered his services as a guide, 
promising to show the lovers a way of escape which their pursuers 
would be unable to discover. Erenthe and Guiscard accepted his 
ofter; a bestowal of confidence which was received with the most 
lively satisfaction. 

“ It is odd,” said the guide, as he proceeded with agile steps 
just in advance of his companions, “it is odd, surely, that I am 
the only one who knows of this curious cavern passage through 
which I am going to lead you. I found it one day when hunting 
among the hills for fox skins. I thought I would keep the thing 
to myself a while, just to punish my mates, who have often said 
that I am the only Romany in the tribe who cannot keep a secret 
to himself.” 

Amusing them thus with his simple chat, he brought them to a 
thicket of young palms. Forcing his way among a growth of un- 
derbrush, he pushed aside the thick foliage, and revealed the en- 
trance of the cave, a gloomy and forbidding portal. But Tokel 
(as the guide was called), producing a little tinder-box, kindled 
some shavings of balsam-wood from which he lighted sticks of the 
same material. 

“ Now, then, for the cavern,”’ exclaimed Tokel. “I know not 
that I should have had courage to explore it, had it not been that 
I remembered some old story of my grandmother, concerning a 


cave which existed in the mountain passing through to the other 


side ; so as I had no great fear of the demons, whom I don’t so 
much believe in after all, I thought I would see what was to be 
found in the place. 

As Guiscard and Erenthe followed the gipsy into the cave, the 
baying of a dog faintly reached the ear of the young Frenchman, 
and sent a thrill through his bosom. 

“Can it be a bloodhound?” he said to himself; “ if so, the 
wily mountebank has indeed an unerring guide.” 

For the present, he thought it best not to communicate his ap- 
prehensions to the guide, otherwise than by urging his advance as 
much as possible. Tokel pushed forward at a pretty rapid pace, 
waving his torch from side to side, throwing the light in fitful 
gleams over masses of rock and fantastic petrifactions. Presently 
he stopped. 

“ Hold there!’ he cried. ‘“‘ We must now move more cautious- 
ly, for we must be nearing the pit, which I call the Bottomless 
Well.” 

At this moment, the baying of the hound was heard near the 
mouth of the cave. Tokel started at the sound, and in his agita- 
tion dropped his torch. Its sparkling cinders, dashed on the floor, 
sent forth a momentary brilliancy in which the edge of the abyss 
was vividly marked out before them. 

“ Move on,” said Guiscard, taking up the torch and restoring it 
relighted to the guide. “There may yet be time for us to gain 
the end of the cave, when it is possible that we may have our foes 
at some advantage.” 

Tokel hastened forward with redoubled speed ; but soon he en- 
countered an obstacle altogether unexpected. A huge mass of 
fallen rock, filling up the whole passage, denied them further pro- 
gress. 

“An earthquake, an earthquake !” exclaimed Tokel, in de- 
spairing accents. ‘The roof of the cave has fallen in.” 

The barrier was complete. No possible means of surmounting 
it could be found. The noise of the pursuers was already ap- 
proaching. Drawing from the bosom of his frock a pair of pis- 
tols, Guiscard examined their condition ; and while thus doing, 
the glare of torches saluted his eyes, and Azef and Milov made 
their appearance with a crowd of gipsies and retainers. 

“Lo, the hunt is up at last!” exclaimed the magician, survey- 
ing his victims with an air of malignant triumph. ‘“ Men of 
Romany, it is this vile Frank who had conjured away your fair 
mistress by his wicked spells. Seize him, lads, and bind him fast.’’ 

“Stand back, at your peril,” cried Guiscard, aiming a pistol at 
the foremost. 

Heedless, however, of his menace, they rushed on him. The 
fall of one of their number did not prevent Guiscard from being 
immediately overpowered and bound hand and foot. 

“Drag him to the edge of the pit, yonder,” said Azef, advanc- 
ing to point it out. ‘‘ Meanwhile, let some of you see to your mis- 
tress ; look you, she is ill.” 

“« My lad,” he continued, turning to the trembling Tokel, “ you 
are not the only one who has visited the cavern passage, and 
looked into its fathomless pit. I am truly obliged to you for hav- 
ing served my purposes so well in coming hither.” 

Azef now bent over the motionless Frank, holding the torch in 
such manner that he could view him face to face. 

“See !” he cried, suddenly pushing forward his captive, so that 
the head of the latter lay over the edge of the pit. ‘Behold the 
fute which awaits thee, miserable wretch !” 

Gloating over the silent agonies of his victim, he knelt and low- 
ered his torch to display the gloomy abyss into which the Frank 
was about to be launched. An instant, the flame glittered feebly 
above the deep; then, swift as sheeted lightning, a fiery volume 
sprang from below, enveloping the form of the magician. Start- 
ing, and stumbling blindly, with a cry of horror he fell over the 
precipice. With one impulse, the crowd rushed to the edge of 
the pit; and there, far below, impaled on a projecting point of 
rock, they saw Azef writhing in ghastly fire. Shuddering, they 
drew back to escape the view. Then quickly releasing Guiscard, 
they turned toward Erenthe, vying with each other in humility of 
respect. They entreated pardon for their past conduct, declaring 
that they had been enticed by the sorcerer and Mother Berbice into 
a course which they now sincerely regretted. But Erenthe, though 
uttering no reproaches for the past, had been fully warned of her 
danger in longer remaining dependant upon their caprice. After 
a short season of delay, therefore, she bade them a kind farewell, 
and with a single attendant, set forth with Guiscard, her betrothed, 
for her future home on the shore of the Mediterranean. But 
doubtless it will be long before, from among the traditions of the 
wandering people over whom she once held authority, will have 
vanished the memory of the gipsy princess, and the sudden doom 
of her enemy, the magician. 

ARMIES IN EARLY TIMES. 

In 1682, Kara Mustaphe commenced his fatal enterprise against 
Vienna. A revolt of the Hungarians, under Count Tekeli, against 
Austria, which had been caused by the bigoted tyranny of the 
Emperor Leopold, now laid the heart of that empire open to at- 
tack; and a force was collected by the Grand Vizier, which, if 
ably handled, might have given the house of Hapsburg its death 
blow. Throughout the autumn of 1682, and the spring of 1683, 
regular and irregular troops, both foot, horse, artillery, and all 
kinds of munitions of war, were collected in the camp at Adri- 
anople, on a scale of grandeur that attested and almost exhausted 
the copiousness which the administration of Kiuprili had given to 
the Turkish resources. The strength of the regular force which 
Kara Mustaphe led to Vienna is known from the master roll which 
was found in his tent after the siege ; it amounted to 175,000 men. 


Perhaps not less than half a million of men were set in motion in 
this last effort of the Ottomans.— Atheneum. 


A statesman, we are told, should follow public opinion. Doubt- 
less—as a coachman follows his horses ; having firm hold on the 
reins, and guiding them.—Hure. 
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THE MACKEREL CRUISE. 
Mr. :—To the accom- 


=e 
ways productive of 


excitement. Fun and 


panying illustrations, drawn ex- 
pressly for you, I add an explana- 
tory text, the materials for which, 
as well as the sketches, were the 
result of a trip undertaken the past 
summer for health and recreation. 
Every summer the mackerel fish- 
ermen of Gloucester and fishing 

of lesser note, send out their 


tidy, trim built vessels to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and Bay de Cha- 
leur. The fleet is mostly composed 
of fore-and-aft schooners, varying 
from 60 to 120 tons. They are 
fitted out by their owners, and pro- 
visioned for a ten or twelve weeks’ 
cruise. The small craft carry from 
six to ten hands; the larger ones 
from ten totwenty. The men are 
shipped on shares with the owners 
—consequently each individual is 
interested in the well doing of his 
vessel. The captain, or skipper, 
as he is called, is usually part own- 
er, and spares no pains to make 
the voyage not only profitable but 
pleasant. We left New York July 
4th, and started for Gloucester, 
the largest fishing mart in the Uni- 
ted States, where we were so for- 
tunate as to procure a passage in 
one of the fastest sailers of the 
fieet, the “Republic,” owned by 
parties in Gloucester, and com- 
manded by Capt. George Friend, 
of the same place. After a mack- 
erel season, many of these little vessels outride the winter on the 
Western and George’s Banks, returning into port occasionally to 
discharge their cargoes of cod and halibut. Subject to much vio- 
lence from the heavy northeast storms, they become badly dam- 
aged in both hull and rigging, making it necessary to overhaul and 
completely repair previous to the departure for the fishing grounds 
in the spring. The “ Republic” was in this dilapidated condition 


the order of the day; rare ~ 
are perpetrated, a sells 
are conceived for the benefit of 
each impatient bidder, making the 
scene one of uncommon interest. 
Thirty, fifty, and even sixty dol- 
lars premium is often paid for the 
“high line position,” Barrels of 
bait are now drawn from the hold 
and by a 

rpose into requisite 

feeding. This ist done from troughs 
securely fastened to the fore and 
main rigging. Bait is constantly 
thrown to entice the mackerel to 
the surface of the water. They 
rise in vast schools, and are fed 
continually while about the vessel. 
Saturday morning, with a light 
breeze came the order to set sail, 
the island of Bonaventure, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; our destina- 
tion, where we “ hove to” for our 
first chance among the numcrous 
schools of fish surrounding us. 
When the vessel is well off her 
course, jibs down, and sails mo- 
tionless, each individual takes his 

lace at the rail, and with a line 
in either hand, waits patiently for 
the mackerel to rise. a tinker 


A MACKEREL CRUISF.—DEAD CALM IN THE BAY. 


then applied to the sides and bottom below the water line, to pre- 
vent any injury to timber by the destructive sea-worm. After 


which, the hull, masts, decks, etc., are painted to suit the fancy of 


the skipper. It was a glorious summer morning, wind and tide 
favorable, when our saucy little schooner, with her crew of sixteen 
hands, left the harbor of Gloucester for the town of Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia, our first stopping-place, where we dropped anchor 
early on the afternoon of Saturday, after 
an extraordinary passage of fifty-one 
hours. The picture of the schooner un- 
der way gives a cor- 
rect idea of her a 
rance. Our 
tof the visit ac- 
complished, the fol- 
lowing day, with a 
spanking breeze, we 
were again on our 
course,making Cape 
Canso—the eastern- 
most land of Nova 
Scotia, distant about 
four hundred miles 
from Cape Ann—on 
the afternoon of the 
following Tuesday. 
Leaving this point, 
our way was chang- 
ed, and the vessel 


harbor midway in 
the Gut of Canso, 
where we arrived in 
good time, and re- 
mained a few hours 
to obtain wood and 
water. On Thurs- 
day, the wind, which 
had been favorable, 
suddenly left us be- 
calmed in the Bay 
of St. George (this 


THE SCHOONER UNDER WAY. 


when we stepped on board of her; therefore, we will begin at the 
beginning, and open the record of the adventure with the first im- 
portant business—washing decks and discharging ballast, in order 
that the schooner may be beached for painting. The schooner is 
represented in this condition in the last engraving on the next 
page. She is floated broadside to the shore, and is left at low wa- 
ter high and dry upon her beam ends. A coat of thin verdigris is 
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TUE SCHOONER IN A SQUALL, 


interesting incident 
is depicted in our 
first engraving), 
when active prepa- 
rations were at once made for 
moulding jigs, setting knives, reel- 
ing lines, ete., each man striving 
to excel his shipmate in mechan- 
cal ingenuity. Jig-moulding, es- 
pecially, is one of the fisherman’s 
delights, and is entered into with 
great zest by all 
hands. They 
are formed of 
the best qualit 
of hooks of dif- 
ferent sizes cast 
into sinkers of 
block tin and 
pewter. Oneof 
our sketches de- 
lineates correct- 
ly the “‘ macker- 
jig.” After 
all necessary ap- 
purtenances for 
catching the fish 
are completed, 
the right rail of 
the schooner is 
divided, accord- 
ing to the num- 


what are called 
berths, or stands 


best of them are 


t he . 


for fishing. The 


if 


is seen to dart swiftly up the 
schooner’s side, and over the shoul- 
der of the “ high-line man.” An- 
other, and another follows it, the 
sight of which makes the little pale 
lad at the bait-hox half frantic with joy. And now they come! 
Hurrah! how fast from the spares, ber pe !—all hands, from the 
weather-beaten skipper to the green hand aft, joining with wild de- 
light in this most exciting sport. One of our illustrations depi 

this exciting scene. ‘The fisherman holds a line in each hand, but 
uses both to draw the fish, which is thrown over the right shoulder, 
and dropped into the barrel behind. A crack fisherman never 
moves from his position, only using his arms; and can endure 
three days’ fishing without fatigue, though they sometimes d 

asleep. Fisherman when busy stand the entire day at the rail, 


. 
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ALL HANDS FISHING. 
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| scone of 
auction. 18 
proceeding is al- 


catcher. A lucky man 
may return home with 
his vessel in a fortnigh 

and discharge a capi 

load of three or four 
hundred barrels ; while 
his neighbor skipper 
that sailed out with 
him, may dodge about 
from place to place, till 
he is forced k b 
wintry storms, wi 

only fifty. Neverthe- 
less, among the un- 
lucky ones there’s a 
deal of contentment ; 
for ’tis all play with 
fisherman Jack when 
tinkers are scarce. You 
will find him, on such 
occasions, either spin- 
ning out the toughest 
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— 


arns, or dancing till 


is black in the face, 
some old-fashion- 
ed reel. Then there’s 


the /ark ashore, and the 


Britishers, and last, but not least, the “red-eye frolic,” ending in 


breakdown with the village girls; the political discussion with the | 


broken heads and aching limbs. One of our illustrations exhibits 


SPLITTING THE MACKEREL 


the crew of the mackerel schooner 
dancing for dear life, and enjoy- 
ing themselves, as men only can 
with whom recreation is an in- 
frequent episode of a laborious 
life. We have also shown an in- 
cident in the cruise in the sketch 
of a squall, by way of contrast to 
the “dead calm” previously de- 
lineated. No vessel can outride a 
storm better than these fishermen. 
They haul down fiying jib only, 
and “let her slide” into ten and 
twelve knots. These squalls are 
very common in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, blowing almost every 
day when the wind is off shore. 
Another of our views represents 
Arch Island. This extraordinary 
rock rises abruptly from the sea 
to the height of 288 feet, and is a 
third of a mile in length. It is un- 
inhabited by man, but myriads ot 
wild birds build their nests, cov- 
ering the entire surface, which is 
as white as if capped with snow. 
The singular arch at the south- 
eastern extremity was formed by 
the action of the tides, and can 
only be hed in calm 
weather. Six miles distant, Mont 
Perce, or Table Roulante, is seen 

1250. feet above the 
town Perce at its base, and 


the ocean. In another sketch we 


fish in his left , 
and draws the knife down 

the back from head to tail. 
expert hand can split sixty fish 


MACKEREL JIG, FULL SIZE. 


ARCH ISLAND, IN THE GULF OF 8ST. LAWRENCE. 


in a minute. Another hand immediately cleans the fish, and a 
third salts and packs them in the barrel. Each hand marks and 
sorts his own catch. This series of views will give your readers a 
correct idea of the details of a business 
which employs a vast amount of capital and 
tonnage, and involves the labor of a perfect 
army of men. The mackerel belongs to the 
family of Scomberoides. That found upon 
our coast is the Scomber vernalis (spring 
mackerel of Mitchell). Dr. Storer says that 
Mitchell describes under the name of “ grex ” 


coast. Cuvier, although he admits both in 
his great work, considers 
them as the same; and 
Richardson remarks, the 
“only difference between 
scomber grex and vernalis 
seems to be in their size 
and color, and they are 
very probably different 
ages of ghe same species.” 
In the specimens brought 
to Boston market, Dr. 
Storer found the differ- 
ence between the two too 
slight to constitute dis- 
tinct species. From six 
to eight thousand barrels 
of fresh mackerel are sold 
annually in Boston mar- 
ket alone; but “their 
great value to this people 
arises from the means of 
employment afforded to 
an immense number, by 
the process of salting and 
packing.” We believe 
the fishery of a single year 
in Massachusetts alone, 
has amounted in value to 
a million and a half of 
dollars. The number of 
barrels of mackerel in- 
spected during a period of 
five years, in this State, 
was 1,079,116. As we 
have remarked above, the 
luck of the fishermen is 
very variable, “In some 
years,” says Storer, “im- 
mense shoals ot these fishes are 
readily met with, and the vessels 
return in a few weeks with full 
cargoes, while the same localities 
may be visited in other seasons, 
and the efforts of the fishermen 
prove fruitless and his fare mea- 
gre. So peculiar are the habits 
of this genus, that oftentimes 
weeks may pass, the fishing 
smacks be surrounded by mil- 
lions sporting upon the surface 
of the ocean, and scarce one al- 
low itself to be taken; while 

in, the success of a few days 
will retrieve the disappointments 
of nearly a season. Thus, a fish- 
erman informs me, that last sea- 
son, having been in the Bay of 
Chaleur, and taken but few fish, 
the vessel to which he belonged 
was returning home, when, off 
Cape Cod, the fish were so nu- 
merous and voracious, that the 
crew, consisting of ten men, cap- 
tured in two hours nearly thirty 
barrels. At this time about two 
hundred smacks were together, 
and they were all equally success- 
ful, some of them taking even 
forty barrels of fish. * * Sev- 
eral of the most intelligent fisher- 
men inform me that the difficulty 
of taking mackerel is yearly in- 
creasing, from the barbarous cus- 
tom of gafling them, of collect- 
ing them around vessels by means 
of throwing out bait, and then 
suddenly drawing wp an instru- 
ment armed with numerous sharp 
iron which many are 
captured, greater numbers 


chios 


rated ; some of the pos- 
terior rays of the sec- 
ond dorsal and the anal 
fin free, forming fin- 
lets; sides of the tail 
slightly carinated ; one 

conical 


row of small 
teeth in each jaw, the 
parts of the gill cover 


without denticulations 


spines ; seven bran- 


or 5p 
tegous rays.” The delicate colors of this fish, shading from 


black on the head, and dark green on the back to silvery white 


with reflections on the sides, make it a perfect 


picture. It is cer- 


| tainly one of the nicest table fishes we have, and when broiled by 
a skilful hand, fresh from the water, forms a dish that « hungry 
man can relish without much coaxing of the appetite. The mack- 


erel, salted and cured, forms a staple of export and consumption, 
rhaps second to no other fish, a branch of business too well 


and vernalis” the common mackerel of our | 


nown to be discussed in this connection. 


A mackerel cruise, as 


an episode in one’s life, is a pleasant thing to look back upon ; 
while a life devoted to the business is one of severe toil and not 


unfrequently attended with great danger. 


our artist, 
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tive times, it is not un- without bemg taken.” : 
three or four successive - 22 el was early known as 
days. Success, how- an article of food, and 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE YOUNG CHILD’S PRAYER. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


They left the young child all alone, 
To battle with the waves of life ; 

He read their names engraved on stone, 
And felt unfitted for the strife. 


A weary way the future seemed ; 
The present was uncertain ground ; 
But from the past one sunbeam gleamed, 
And here the child some comfort found. 


*Twas this: bent lowly at her knee, 
The mother taught her child to say, 
‘* When father and when mother fiee, 
The Lord will care for those who pray.” 


And father, mother, now had fied, 
And left the young child in his grief; 
The sod was on each withered head, 
And on the sod a withered leaf. 


He bent the knee upon the sod; 

His folded hands were on his breast, 
His child eyes were upturned to God, 

“ Who giveth those who seek it, rest.” 


He prayed that He might stoop to care 
For one left lonely on life’s shore ; 

And he who hears the suppliant’s prayer, 
Promised to guide him evermore. 


And all through life went one whom men 
Called holy, from the words he spoke ; 

And when he slept, these men said then, 
“Surely, he bath in glory woke.”’ 


+ > 
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THE SALE OF A KINGDOM. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELI.. 


Ir was a masquerade in the wood of Ardennes, and the four 
o’clock sun streamed slantingly through the aisles of the great 
forest, and upon the varied costumes of the temporary inhabitants. 
Never since the days of Rosalind and Jacques had so motley a 
crew danced beneath the umbrageous oaks, nor one half so splen- 
did. Fine ladies of the court had thrown aside their hoops and 
powder, and stepped out in the native dignity of peasant girls, or 
ascended into a blazing guise of borrowed royalty. Atalantas 
with buskins and apples, Dianas with crescents and hounds ; graces, 
muses and dryads all mingled their gay array with gods and satyrs, 
Turke and yeomen. The dance was swinging round like a band 
of reeling bacchanals among the treeboles, when one withdrew 
fatigued, and wandering to a little distance, flung herself on the 
sward beneath wide-spread branches. Dressed as a sea-nymph, 
she went by the name of Nathalie, and was by far the loveliest one 
among all the merry masqueraders ; and so doubtless thought the 
tall and graceful Apollo, who, with golden curls clustering round 
his temples, and golden arrows slung across his shoulders, joined 
her. 
“Tt is not,” said he, “ the first time that Nathalie has been seen 
by her adorer ; once and twice before in the evening shade of these 
woods has Le Norman worshipped her beauty, but never in guise 
so costly as now. What spell has come over the maid of Ar- 
dennes ?” 

Nathalie slowly rose, showing in every motion the waving grace 
of a true sea-nymph, and stood leaning against the tree-stem before 
him ; her flowing robe was of an iridescent, pearly-colored stuff, 
changing now to the suggestion of a palest blue, now to the soft 
flesh tint of a shell, and now to a deep, watery sheet of sea-green. 
Slender branches of scarlet coral made a vivid splendor in her 
dark hair, and hanging from their tips, a veil of lace fell down 
and half-smothered the glow and sparkle of jewels that adorned 
her. Diamonds flickered with every breath upon her bosom, as 
she sat there in the sunbeams; wreaths of mock sea-weed trailed 
festoonwise round her skirt, and rubies, emeralds and opals, strewn 
with a profuse hand on her attire, and glistening with lavish lustre, . 
transformed her into the image of one who, just rising from the 
sea, was blazing with the myriad, dazzling waterdrops that dripped 
away from her, each first hiding in its bosom a sunbeam of this 
upper world to carry down into the still depths of twilight caves. 

** Monsieur has perchance thought,” returned she, “that because 
I lived with foster-parents in a hut among these woods, I had no 
ancestors ; that because I wore russet, I could never wear satin; 
that because I decked my hair with flowers, I had therefore no 
priceless heirlooms. Monsieur, these jewels have been in our 
family six hundred years and over !” 

“And my family scarcely counts behind that,” said the young 
man. 

“ And monsieur has then a family and name?” 

“Nore nobler in the kingdom. But Nathalie, how came you 
here ?” 

“ Ah, the marchioness was my mother's friend, and to-day is my 
birthday, Le Norman. To-day I am fifteen.” 

“So young and so lovely,” thought Le Norman; “and if she 
loves me (as I cannot doubt she does), born to how much trouble !’” 
And he remembered with a double pang of both exquisite joy and 
pain the emotion manifested by her on the occasion of a slight 
accident to him. Then he had though. her a wild, charming forest 
girl, beautiful enough to beguile an hour away, although doubting 
even then, if his feelings towards her were not too deep for trifling. 
Now he found her of a certain noble rank—but what of that! It 


must be a high rank indeed, which should smite down the barrier 
between them ; and nursed in different religious faiths, inexorable 
state laws would intervene, shoul all else prosper, and prevent 
their union. He should never dare tell her of his love ; she would 
recover her affections in a little while, if he were silent, and be 
happy again—he would not entail wretchedness on her young life 
—he would never speak. Having made which doughty resolu- 
tion, while his thoughts had been almost written on his face, ho 
hummed a snatch of the distant dancing-tune before he spoke 
again. 

And of what was Nathalie thinking? Of sorrowful things, if 
her face was any index. It was a moment before he dared trust 
himself to look at her; at last when he raised his head, her dark 
eyes were fixed on him, welling over with tears. There is a mo- 
ment of weakness that is irresistible; if he had withstood now, he 
had been more than human. He need not ask if she loved him; 
he knew it. He need not swear his love for her ; she would feel 
that. He took her in his arms, and lulled the grief that then first 
broke forth, with tenderest kisses and most endearing sentences. 
Alas for Nathalie ! 

A month had passed, and every day had witnessed an interview 
between the two lovers of the wood; and when once, half-trem- 
blingly, Nathalie had requested to know the name of her lover, an 
almost stern tone had come into his voice, as he bade her not in- 
quire again—and with a strange pain in his face, warned her that, 
as it was, she would know all too soon. 

“ At least you are not one whom I need be ashamed to love ?” 
she ventured. 

“ Not that, indeed, my darling! But one who, knowing what 
lies before him in the future, should be ashamed to love you!” 
And Nathalie, feeling he could do nothing wrong, was satisfied. 

Now she sat in the drawing-room of her friend the marchioness, 
in full dress, awaiting her lover, who was to accompany and pre- 
sent her at court. A coach dashed to the door; another moment, 
and Le Norman stood in the apartment, with flushed cheeks and 
an anxious, vivid brightness in his restless eyes. As the mar- 
chioness turned and beheld his face, she began a sudden exclama- 
tion instantly checked by his warning look, and they were soon 
rolling along together to the royal palace. 


Whenever Nathalie had seen her lover before, it had been in his 
simple hunting-dress, or that of some fancy disguise. Now in 
court costume, almost too dazzling Nathalie thought, he could not 
look better than he did in the woods ; and her heart swelled with 
joy as she thought of the happy rustic life she should lead for all 
her future with this titled forester, who despised rank and courtly 
baubles—and she pleased herself with delicious images of quiet 
contentment as they rolled along. Coaches in the street made 
way for them by the flaring gaslight, ushers at the palace door 
swept open long avenues through the noble crowd, who respect- 
fully withdrew. Bowing to the right and left, Le Norman, with 
Nathalie upon his arm, and the marchioness following directly be- 
hind with the chamberlain, passed the halls and staircase, swept 
through the ante-rooms till the doors of the throne-room were 
thrown open and they entered; while lords and ladies, who had 
been and still were patiently awaiting their turn, stepped aside. 
If the brilliancy of the ante-rooms had scemed gorgeous, what 
must the flood of lustre have appeared to her bewildered eyes as 
Le Norman paused at the threshold, giving her hand a lingering 
and re-assuring pressure. 

Hitherto depending on him, she had been only the shrinking 
girl of Ardennes wood; now, and as it were instantaneously, a 
new force seemed to develop within her—her figure grew a shadow 
more erect, the rich folds of her garment shook out with a some- 
what prouder grace—a prescicnce of what was to come scemed to 
surround and strengthen her. She cast her eyes round on the 
magnificent throng, and prouder and statelier than any empress, 
swept up the noble vista to the king. A moment, with Jove-like 
thunders gathering on eye and brow, the old monarch gazed on 
the approaching pair, while all the court anticipated his action, 
and were smacking their mental lips over the expected scene. 
But like a balmy, summer wind dispersing the clouds of tempest, 
a smile far worse than they scattered the frowns ; and advancing a 
step or two, the king briefly exclaimed, in a voice inaudible to 
any but they: 

“Son!” 

“Father,” said Le Norman, in the same tone, “ wooing a peas- 
ant girl, I have found the Lady Nathalie d’Arens.” 

While he spoke, Nathalie and the king measured each other 
with undaunted eyes. 

“The prince, in his present, passing fancy,” said the king, 
“does the court honor. Let us hope that when this boyish freak 
is finished, the Lady Nathalie will regard it as leniently as it de- 
serves! Mademoiselle, your father rendered me distinguished ser- 
vices ; but for him, I should have lost my kingdom. Command 
from me any favor !” 

“Sire,” answered Nathalie, “ beyond protection from royal and 
princely insults during the reception, I neither ask nor will receive 
any favors from your majesty!” And with a courtesy as superb 
as the least possible loyal submission could render so graceful an 
action, she sailed between king and prince, and stood beside the 
marchioness, a little in the rear upon the right of the unoccupied 
throne 


“ Well, sir,” said the king to Le Norman, in the same low tone, 
savage in its almost inaudible intensity and slow pronunciation, 
while sunbeams could not equal the benignity beaming on his face, 
“well, sir, I have heard something of this before. I was not un- 
prepared. A pretty affair you have made out of nothing!” 

“ Sire, I am in earnest.” 

“And so am I, you graceless wretch! Must you drag into 
court all your awkward country flames ?”’ 


“‘T have never before intruded, I believe.” 

“So much the worse now, to find you entangled so uselessly at 
this late day !” 

“Could you choose in any royal house of Europe a queenlier 
bride ?” 

“ By heaven, young man, you wont want a queen till you are 
king! And if you think of this again, 1’ll declare your brother 
heir in your stead.” 

“ Sire,” said Le Norman then with coolness, “ nothing would 
better please me.”’ 

“ Then, if that’s your cue,” returned his father, “ you shall be 
both heir and king.” 

“ T will not consent to be either, on any other terms than that my 
wife be Queen Nathalie.” 

“Your wife!’ fairly whispered the exasperated king. “Has 
the boy ruined me? Are you married to her, sirrah ?” 

But not deigning to reply, Le Norman bowed, and stepping 
aside joined Nathalie, while the chamberlain immediately contin- 
ued the presentations. They stood in the shadow of a curtain, 
and as Le Norman again drew Nathalie’s arm into his, with a de- 
cided gesture she withdrew it, and only lightly laying her hand on 
his, gazed steadily into his face. What reproach, what passion, 
what great sorrow suffused her countenance. Though for his soul 
he could not have helped loving her, nor, as we have seen, for- 
borne vowing fidelity to her, yet his heart smote him that he had 
ever concealed his rank. 

“You would never have loved me, Nathalie, if I had told you,” 
murmured he. ‘“ Forgive me—fortune will favor us—I shall yet 
make you my wife—we shall yet be happy !” 

A sudden dizziness, like the precursor of a swoon, overcame 
him, and in the midst of it her voice tolled out low and clear as a 
bell upon sultry air, the one word, “ Impossible !” 

Great must have beeff her self-control; for in this moment of 
bitter pain, disappointment and emotion, so lightly had her fingers 
touched his hand, that he was not aware when the pressure ceased, 
but only felt her face receding, as a vision fades, while she flitted 
backward and away from him into the throng and out among side 
arches and distance, and with a low moan he reeled and fell; 
caught by an attendant, he was borne unseen to his own apart- 
ments, and the gaiety of the others continued. Thus frequently 
under the gayest masque are the saddest tragedies enacted. 


Scarcely had Nathalie gained a remote corridor, when a sudden 
rush and murmur proclaimed that the king had withdrawn and 
the audience was broken up ; and while she paused to look around 
her, she became sensible of an approaching step, and in a moment 
the king appeared, and taking her hand, led her back into a private 
apartment, and courteously requested her to be seated. 

“Madame,” said he, sternly, while seating himself opposite, 
“by what authority do you receive my son’s addresses ?” 

Nathalie raised her eyes, and with her head somewhat thrown 
back, answered : 

“I must be addressed altogether differently before I reply at all.” 

“Perhaps the Lady Nathalie will instruct her slave in some 
suitable conversational terms !’’ said the king, his face slightly on 
one side, his eyes leering upon her, and in his most insinuating 
manner; nevertheless, if any voice was ever plainly suggestive of 
scaffolds and broad-axes, this was one. 

Nathalie, forest girl as she was, could not condescend to battle 
the king with these his own weapons, and as there did not appear 
to be any other, thought best to make a feint of surrender, and 
calmly said : 

“I had wished to leave your majesty possession of your son. 
Be assured, I had no knowledge of the prince’s rank when he 
offered me marriage. My religious faith will now be an invincible 
bar to his wishes. I love Le Norman the hunter; I will never 
wed your son the prince!” 

“Madame,” returned the king, “ your frankness charms me! 
You have truly made me your friend. My son, I confess it, is 
more than a match for me. If you had been daughter of grand 
duke or minor king, I would not have whispered a word against 
your faith ; but, as you well know, my kingdom, though recent, is 
important, and will hecome more so strengthened by a royal alli- 
ance. Still, generous as you are to resign your lover, human na- 
ture is not infallible ; it were too much to expect this of you. Let 
me guard you; let me be always your friend. And as a proof of 
it, let me offer you a most worthy husband in the person of the 
Count d’Entremer 

The indignation of Nathalie was too great for utterance ; but at 
last, as the king continued his harangue, it broke forth in wild and 
angry protest. 

“ Allow me at least to convey the future countess to a place not 
so liable to listeners.” And Nathalie accompanied him perforce 
through several devious ways, till they stood in the dimly lighted 
palace chapel. “Now, madame,” said the king, who had so 
lately professed friendship, and now speaking in his lowest tones, 
“I give youachoice. This is what is called a civilized commu- 
nity; nevertheless you are completely in my power. You have 
not a relative in the world! If you do not comply with my de- 
mands, I have dungeons so deep, that for all your life you will 
never see daylight again. Neither do I shrink from such terrific 
resources, although loth to mention. them to ears polite—as starva- 
tion, tight cords, hot irons—” 

She interrupted him haughtily. “TI can never be frightened 
into submission !” 

“Let me urge you, then. While you are single, my son will. 
never complete the alliance I design. He will be wretched and 
unhappy ; while, if you marry, he will resign himself to forgetful- 
ness. Do you wish to be the cause of his misery? I have no 
great affection in my nature; it is chiefly pride. But all those 
pangs with which I threatened you, I now threa‘en and will pour 
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upon him, if you disobey. You can can go forward to the altar, 
where the Count d’Entremer awaits you, or back the way we came. 
In the last case, my guards will attend upon you, and you will be 
forced to witness how bravely the prince endures his tortures !” 

It is not likely the king would have performed an iota of this 
grandiloquent threat; but Nathalie could have given credence to 
any evil from him. She trembled an instant, and then with a firm 
step went forward, placed her hand in the Count d’Entremer’s— 
never seen by her before—and being quickly and irrevocably pro- 
nounced his wife, received the congratulations of the smiling king 
and the few witnesses. Leaning against the altar, pallid and cold 
as sculpture, the first object her married eyes discerned was Le 
Norman. He moved forward, with an expression as if every sec- 
ond of time was a sharp sword that stabbed him, and appeared to 
offer his compliments. 

“What ardor!” he murmured; “what sincerity! what con- 
stancy! Madame le Comptesse is as firm as a rock in her deter- 
mination to be faithless as shifting sand !” 

* * * * * * 

Time, too fast for the most of us, lagged sadly with the young 
countess, scarcely more than a child, as she sighed far away in 
distant France, and from the windows of her chateau watched the 
shadows come and go on the purple, Pyrenean slopes, while her 
husband was absent the greater part of his time at Paris, or at the 
court she had so lately left. Time passed not so slowly with the 
prince ; indeed, Le Norman had had a thousand events form in 
his years, for every one in the monotonous ages of the Countess 
d’Entremer. Having recovered from the first severe shock of his 
loss and disappointment, with the native energy of his nature, not 
deeming it right to waste his life in idle despair, he had wonder- 
fully bestirred himself—superintending the education of his brother, 
arranging scientific expeditions, and performing all duties devolv- 
ing upon him, but steadfastly refusing the royal match urged by 
his father, and clinging to the loose fragments of the love of earlier 
days. 

Ten years had passed—seven since the death of his father and 
his own coronation—his brother had entered into manhood, and Le 
Norman, as the king, had already commanded the admiration of 
all Europe by his daring genius, when the Count d’Entremer ap- 
peared again at court after a short absence, and for the first time 
since his marriage brought with him the countess. Of course all 
the world were on the qui vive to behold the meeting; but in the 
calm, nonchalant air of the countess, who, not quite twenty-five, 
was in the full vigor and bloom of womanhood, and perhaps love- 
lier and with a better balanced mind than if she had not experi- 
enced these long, lonely years, as she received the rather sarcasti- 
cally polite welcome of the king, all the world found very little 

satisfaction. 

A few weeks had elapsed, and in one of the sea-shore palaces 
the whole court were assembled at summer festivities. The royal 
abode was on a cliff, which afforded in front of the building a 
promenade of several hundred yards, and abruptly terminating in 
a precipic®, whose base was washed by the sea. On this cliff, one 
afternoon, a party of courtiers—among whom was the king, his 
brother and the Countess d’Entremer—were watching the approach 
of asmall boat, which, out on a fishing excursion, could hardly 
hope to make shore before the squall should burst upon it. Erect 
in the prow, a keen eye could not fail to recognize the lofty figure 
of the Count d’Entremer. 


Leaning breathlessly over the cliff, Nathalie remained with her 
eyes fixed on the boat; for although she had no manner of affec- 
tion for the husband forced upon her, she could not view his dan- 
ger with indifference, nor desire anything but his happiness. The 
boat was still far distant, the wind increasing—already it fluttered 
the ends of her white scarf into the air across the brink of the pre- 
cipice, as with hands slightly extended forward, she stood silent 
and motionless. The courtiers withdrew a little, and the king 
and herself remained nearest together upon the edge. Great rain- 
drops pattered down slowly, then quickening their flood, poured 
down with broad gushes of speed, dashing down the bands of her 
hair, soaking her garments, blinding her eyes—yet still they stood 
heedless of it. . 

The count saw her, for, doffing his cap, he raised his hand to 
his lips with a knightly gesture, and waved it towards her. He 
was so near that the wind might be seen lifting his hair, when the 
little mast strained, cracked and broke, dragged the boat down 
into the sea that ran over her, and precipitated the occupants into 
the roaring gulfs. He was a strong swimmer! For after every 
green, cavernous wave broke its white crest over him, he was seen 
riding the next one triumphant. Now lost to sight, now again 
appearing, now supporting a fainting comrade, and now with rapid 
strokes parting the strong sea—a weaker man had sunk long ago. 
The rain and the spray mingled their strength with the wind and 
the waves, and a thick, white, curling mist arose and hung round 
him, closing him out from the sight of his wife, and hiding his 
beacon star from him. At last the wind veered, and the mist 
cieared away ; little patches of blue sky smiled out from the south 
aud west, and the waves rocked to and fro in stray sunshine. The 
countess still strained her eyes, surveying the broad, vacant ex- 
panse—nor count nor fisherman was there; and at the end of an 
hour’s intense length and watching, three bodies were tossed high 
upon the strand. One had been the Count d’Entremer. All the 
heavens and earth in their commotion spun back from Nathalie, 
and with “ outflung hands and shapeless shriekings wild,” she fell 
senseless. 

A year’s seclusion—due not to grief, but to respect—had passed, 
and the leafy echoes of Ardennes had lulled Nathalie into com- 
plete forgetfulness, for the moment, of the last eleven years—and 
again she sat beneath the oaks and plucked the flowers growing in 
the self-same nook, as in her girlhood. All but the first fifteen 


years of her life, seemed vaporous as a dream; and consonant 
with all around, the distant bugle of some royal hunting party 
stole upon her ear like “horns of elf-land faintly blowing.” And 
thus when one stood before her in a garb of Lincoln-green, leading 
a red roan steed, it seemed as if all the interval had never been; 
and looking up, merrily she said : 

“It is my birthday, to-day, Le Norman! I am”—but here, as 
she would have said “ fifteen,” memory rushed back on her, and 
hiding her face in her hands, she turned and would have fied 
away, but his voice sternly arrested her. 

“ Stay a moment, madame!’ he commanded. “Since Provi- 
dence has thrown us once more together, let me return to you the 
troth you once gave me. It was broken by you, and rendered 
valueless to me, eleven long years ago.” 

With a certain wild vehemence, she exclaimed, turning at bay 
upon him; 

“I was forced to break it! Had it been true troth, you had 
died in torture first! It was to save you from dying in torture, 
that I sacrificed myself to worse than death—more than torture— 
to marrying d’Entremer !”’ 

A moment or two he regarded her. 

“I have taken shame to myself for eleven years that I could not 
lose my own passion, while feeling its object to be faithless. Must 
I undo the work of so long a time ?”’ She returned him no answer. 
“If that were done,” he resumed—but she interrupted him. 


“Your cruel father’s death has not left in the inexorable state 
laws one obstacle the less !” 

“IT can annihilate all obstacles,” he returned, triumphantly. Si- 
lence followed. Some time they thus stood confronting one an- 
other. ‘A singular fancy strikes me, Nathalie. It is your birth- 
day. How old are you, my friend ?” 

“T am fifteen,” she returned. 

“ And I, nineteen. It seems to me that an hour ago we plighted 
troth. Is it so?” 

Not many days had elapsed ere a strange rumor flew trumpet- 
tongued through the kingdom, and was proclaimed officially to all 
the crowned heads of Europe. More than one king of different 
realms had congregated in this capital, and a universal wonder 
was displayed in the countenance of every subject and plenipoten- 
tiary. 

The seventh of October, with all the sweet decadence of summer 
in the air, came, and the streets and cathedral were thronged for a 
triple ceremony. The procession left the palace to the sound of 
slow, pleasant music, and the shouts and blessings of the populace 
upon Le Norman, “the dear king,” wound to its destination, and 
entered the great aisles of the solemn place. There, in the pres- 
ence of subjects and brother kings, Le Norman took the crown 
from his own head and placed it on his brother’s; and when a 
further ceremony of coronation was finished, knelt as count only, 
of his paternal heritage, and was the first among his brother’s new 
subjects to swear fealty. 

The new king stepped aside, while all the world wondered the 
reason of so great a sacrifice. The reason? It came through the 
open door of an inner chapel, whence Nathalie, unattended by any 
one save the spirit of radiant beauty, issued, and advancing, placed 
her hand in that of the abdicated king, Le Norman; and beneath 
the benedictal hands of the patriarchal archbishop, was declared 
the wife of the Count of Nassau. 
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SIBERIAN SLEDGE DOGS. 


These dogs are said to resemble the wolf—to have long, peinted, 
projecting noses, sharp and upright cars, and long bushy tails ; 
color various—black, brown, reddish brown, white and spotted. 
They vary also in size; but a good sledge dog should not be less 
than two feet seven inches high. Their howling is that of a wolf. 
In the summer they dig holes in the ground for coolness, or lie in 
the water to escape the mosquitoes, which in those regions are not 
less troublesome than one of Pharaoh’s plagues. In winter, they 
burrow in the snow, and lie curled up, with their noses covered 
by their bushy tails. The preparation of these animals for a jour- 
ney is carefully to be attended to. For a fortnight, at least, they 
should be put on a small allowance of hard food, to convert their 
superfluous fat into firm flesh. They are also to be driven from 
ten to twenty miles daily; after which, Von Wrangel says, they 
have been known to travel a hundred miles a day without being 
injured by it. 

“ We drove ours,” he says, “ sometimes at the rate of one hun- 
dred wersts (sixty-six miles) a day. Their usual food is fresh 
fish, thawed and cut in pieces ; and ten frozen herrings are said to 
be a proper daily allowance for each dog. A team consists com- 
monly of twelve dogs ; and it is of importance that they should be 
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sagacity and docility of this leader depend the quick and stead 
of the team, as well as the safety of the tra r.— New 
York Journal of Commerce. 

STRYCHNINE, 


In Ceylon and several districts of India grows a moderate sized 
tree, with thick and shining leaves, and a short, crooked stem. In 
the fruit season it is readily recognized by its rich orange-colored 
berries, about as large as golden pippins—the favorite food of many 
kinds of birds—within which are the flat, round seeds, not an inch 
in diameter, ash-gray in color, and covered with very minute silky 
hairs. ‘The Germans fancy that they can discover a resemblance 
in them to crows’ eyes, but the likeness to them is purely imagi- 
nary. ‘The tree is the strychnos nux vomica, and the seed is ‘the 
deadly poison nut. The latter was early used as a medicine by 
the Hindoos, and its nature and properties were understood by 
Oriental doctors long before it was known to foreign nations. 
Dog-killer and fish-scale are two of its Arabic names. It is stated 
that at present the natives of Hindostan often take it for many 
months continuously, in much the same way as an opium-eater eats 
opium. ‘They commence with taking the eighth part of a nuta 
day, and gradually increase their allowance to an entire nut, which 
would be about twenty grains. If they eat it directly before or 
after food, no unpleasant effects are produced ; but if they neglect 
these precautions, spasms result.—American Builder. 


WHAT FINGER-RINGS HAVE DONE. 

Many have suffered imprisonment, and even death, on account 
of rings. The great antiquarian, Wickleman, was murdered by a 
scoundrel servant for a very precious ring that he wore. Conrad, 
a Neapolitan prince, flying from Charles, King of Naples, was dis- 
covered to a sailor by his ring, informed against, examined, and 
there being found no sufficient reason why he should live, was put 
to death accordingly. Richard Cceur de Lion havipg made a 
three months’ truce with Saladin, hoped to get safe home, but was 
betrayed to the enemy by a jewel on his finger. He had reached 
Vienna, when fearing to fall into the hands of Leopold, the Aus- 
trian archduke, whom he had affronted, he took a cook’s place 
in a gentleman’s family, but not taking the precaution to roast 
with his rings off, he was recognized, arrested, and thrown into 
prison. The last instance we shall cite of a ring proving inimical 
to the po of its possessor is taken from a remarkable rela- 
tion of Phiegon of Tralles, Hadrian’s freedman, who dealt in mar- 
vellous recitals, and who gives the following among others of his 
mirabilia: A young man by the name of Achates, travelling in 
Greece, became the guest of ) entoreneenty One evening, after re- 
tiring to rest, he was surprised by a visit from the fair Philinnione 
(the deceased daughter of his host), who presented herself in the 
most bewitching guise before him, and persuaded him to exchange 
pledge-rings with her. This nocturnal visit was repeated for three 
nights successively, the young man having no idea the while that 
his fair inamorata was a visitor from another world. On the 
third night, a maid discovering a strange lady in the guest-cham- 
ber, recognized her deceased mistress, and apprised the parents of 
the late Philinnione of what she had seen. Incredulous at first at 
the young woman’s story, they at length agreed to enter the cham- 
ber at the same hour the night following, when to their bewilder- 
ment and joy, they saw their own daughter before them; but this 
joy was soon turned into horror, for the maiden had no sooner re- 
cognized her father and mother, than, escaping from the embraces 
of both, she reproached them bitterly for thus coming abruptly to 
destroy the happiness which for three more nights she had else 
enjoyed with their guest, her leave of absence from the shades ex- 
tending to a whole week. Saying this, she fell a lifeless corpse on 
the ground at their feet. On recovering from the shock, the first 
impulse of the parents hurried them to the tomb, whence the body 
had indeed departed, and all that remained there was Achates’ 

ledge-ring, on seeing which, the unhappy youth, terror-stricken at 
ving affianced himself to a spectre, fell upon his sword, and died 
immediately.—New York Despatch. 
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LIFE THE WORLD OVER. 

When Peter of Cortono was engaged on a picture for the Royal 
Palace of Pitti, Ferdinand II. particularly admired the represen- 
tation of a weeping child. ‘ Has your majesty,” said the painter, 
“a mind to see how easily it is to make this very child laugh ?” 
And, suiting the action to the word, the artist merely depressed the 
corner of the lips and the inner extremity of the eyebrows, when 
the little urchin seemed in danger of bursting his sides with laugh- 
ter, who in a moment before seemed breaking his heart with wee 
ing. If this be true in the world of living men, slight, very slight 
are the causes that make or break the happiness of life. The touch 
of a brush can dim heaven with a cloud, or brighten the prospect 
of the fair horizon.—Port/olio. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Drep. By Mrs. Harriet Bescuer Stows. 2 vols. 12mo. Boston: Phillips, 

Sampson & Co. 

This work is openly announced as an anti-slavery novel, so that readers who 
are surfeited with that species of literature may pass it by. It appears, how- 
ever, by sales of this book, that there are plenty of buyers. Asa work of art, 
** Dred” is written with more skill than “‘Uncle Tom.” At the same time it 
is less dramatic and less exciting. The hero, as is frequently the case in ficti- 
tious narratives. ison the whole a failure, but several other characters are 
oe great power. This book is likely to suit the English market ad- 
mirably. 


Tue Huts or rns Suatemvc. By the author of ‘“‘The Wide, Wide World.” 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. l2mo. pp. 516. 

A work by the author of * The Wide, Wide World,” whore reputation is 
“ world wide,’ is indeed a treat. The new book is worthy of the writer. It 
is interesting, it is natural; it takes us into the midst of fres!. and unfamiliar 
scenery, and the characters are flesh and blood, and talk and act like men and 
women. The book is spirited and interesting from beginning to end, and is as 
sound in morals as a sermon from the pulpit. For sale by Redding % Co. 


By Reaps. In 2vols. 12 mo. 1856. 


Ir 1s NEVER TOO Late TO Manp. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
This work, though less terse and dramatic in style than ‘“ Peg Woffington,” 

and *‘ Clouds and Sunshive,” is written with equal ability, and is none the 
less interesting for the fuller development given to its characters. The scene 
alternates between England and Australia, and the incidents though natural 
are thrilling and exciting; while the characters are no dreamy phantoms, but 
flesh and blood realities. 


Frenca’s American Drama. Among the recent of this beautifully got up 
series of acting plays, are ‘* Life in New York,’ by John Brougham, “My 
Wife's Mirror,” by Ed. G. P. Wilkins, ‘Aline or the Rose of Killarney,” by 
E. Stirling, ‘* A Conjugal Lesson,” by H. Danvers, and ‘ A Good Fellow,” by 
Charles M. Walcott,” all capital and popular pieces. 


Luvs or Paincs TALLEYRAND. By Cuartes R. McHarc. New York: C. Serib- 

ner. 1856. 12mo. pp. 382. 

The biography of Talleyrand is a romance from beginning toend. The 
“ prince of diplomatists,” he was far from being an honest man, though pos- 
sessed of brilliant talents, and making his mark upon the great period of the 
world in which he flourished. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged by the unprecedented which this popular menthiy has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has ine: its circulation, the 
rietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronege of the 
public. That this admirable work is 4 MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, is admitted 
e one, containing, as it does, one Aundred pages of reading matter in 


number, and forming two volumes a year of six hundred each, or twelre 
Aundred of reading matter annum, for ONE LLAR! 
Dou. 


A® Monraty is printed with new type, upon fine white pa 
and its matter is carefully compiled and ssvangea ty the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has m known to the public as connected with the 
Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NE TALES, POEMS, STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES, 
ANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. It is also spiced with 
a recor of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, of discoveries 
and improvements occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, each 
number being Complete in i teelf. 
sectarian subjects are admitted into there are enough contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its peculiar sect orclique. This work is 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, popular and gre hic miscellany, just such as 
bay father, brother or friend would place in ds ofa family circle. It 
is in all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest inagazine in the world. 
07 A new attraction has just been added, in the form of a HUMOROUS 
ILLUSTRATED DEPARTMENT. 

Any peseon enclosing one dolar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive the 
M ne for one year; or any person sending us eigAt subscribers aud ¢ight 
dollars, at one time, shail receive a copy gratis. 

Bample copies sent wien derived. 

MM. M. BALLOU, Pwhtisher an? Pronrictor, 
No. £2 Winter Str st, Reston, Mass. 
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THE STATUE OF FRANKLIN. 
As the extent of space covered by our large representation 
of the inauguration ofthe Franklin State, rendered it 
to represent the figure on 8 we now present a 
large and view fit fom the ilof Billings. The 
seul 


, Richard Saltonstall Gree’ , who is still a young 
man, has been very happy in his characterization of our distin- 
i townsman. is nothing artificial or constrained 


in the attitude. He stands resting on his staff, in the dress 
that pictures and descriptions have rendered so familiar to us, 
looking down from his position benevolent 
te ion, that satisfies the po) conception 0! man, 
06 trun 00 facts. The figure is so natural 
and life like that you almost expect it to move as you gaze on 
it. It must have been conceived in an hour Qn inspi- 
ration. The ery day of this statue, September 17 
will long be remem in the annals of the city. For severa’ 
days previous, strangers had been pouring in, and there was so 
great an accession of visitors on the day itself, that the whole 
number of the welcome outsiders was computed to be at least 
100,000, which, added to our local population filled the city to 
repletion. At no previous celebration have we witnessed such 
8 display of human beings. The weather was remarkably pro- 
pitious, as if Heaven smiled approbation on the occasion. It 
was moderate, with gentle breezes, and at times light clouds 
tempered the glare of sunshine. Business was entirely sus- 
pended. All along the line of the procession and in many 
rts of the city there were splendid and tasteful decorations. 
The Tremont House was splendidly adorned with flags and 
streamers. Nearly opposite, from the Cadet’s head-quarters, 
floated a flag inscribed “‘ Monstrat viam (it shows the way), 
1741,” the motto of the gallant corps. The decorations of the 
Museum ted much attention. On its lower piazza 
was the motto, “‘ He snatched the lightning from the heavens, 
and the sceptre from the hands of tyrants.” Scollay’s buildin, 
bore on its eastern side the same in Latin—‘“Eripuit coelo ful- 
men sceptrumque tyrannis.” In Court Street there was a store 
with this inscription, “ Benjamin Franklin when he was twelve 
years old was apprenticed as a printer to his brother James, 
office wa on this spot.” A flag suspended on the north 
side of State Street was inscribed, “The opinion of Benjamin 
Franklin in 1754, ‘ A union of the colonies is absolutely necessary 
for their preservation.’ His motto—‘join or die.’” From the 
Old State House, “ First settlement of Boston, Sept. 17, 1630.” 
On the corner of Union and Hanover we were told “‘ The father of 
Benjamin Franklin removed from Milk Street to this spot shortly 
after Benjamin was born. Here he worked for a short time in his 
boyhood at the trade of a boiler and tallow chandler with his 
father.” The birth place of Franklin in Milk Street was most 
elegantly decorated. Beneath a star were the words, “ He took 
the lightning from Heaven,” under which was a 
inting subscribed: ‘The House in which 
in was born. Benjamin Franklin was 
born on this spot on Sunday the 17th of Janu- 
, A. D. 1706.” In Federal Street were flags 
with the following inscriptions : “ Born January 
17,1706. Tallow Chandler’s apprentice, 1717. 
Printer’s pI rentice, 1719. Author, 1725. Dry 
Goods clerk, 1727. Printer, 1729. Legislator 
for Pennsylvania, 1732. Founder of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Deputy Postmaster 
General, 1751. The Inventor of Lightning 
Rods was the originator of the Volunteer Mili- 
tia. Fellow of the Royal Society. Doctor of 
Laws by Oxford. Colonel of Militia. Repre- 
sentative of America in England, 1764. n- 
cluded first treaty for America, 1778. Member 
of Continental Congress, 1775. Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary to France, 1776. Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to nce, 1778. Commissioner to 
treat with England, 1782. President of Penn- 
sylvania, 1785. Delegate to Federal Conven- 
tion, 1787. Died, April 17, 1790.” Washing- 
ton Street and Dover Street had many fine 
decorations and appropriate inscriptions, and 
everywhere apt quotations from “‘ Poor Richard” 
met the eye. ‘The procession was a fine one, 
and its arrangement reflects credit on Col. 
Newell A. Thompson, the Chief Marshal, and 
his assistants. It was three hours in passing a 
iven point. The military escort, consisting of 
commands of Cols. Burbank and Bullock, 
with the Light Dragoons and the Lancers, led 
off in fine style. Col. Marshall P. Wilder ap- 
peared perfectly at home at the head of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery. The first 
division, under Gen. John S. Tyler as chief 
marshal, comprised the city government and in- 
vited guests, among whom were Gov. Gardner 
and his aids. The second division, Col. Thomas 
E. Chickering, embraced the trades of Boston, 
fully and finely represented. It would require 
pages to describe properly the interesting fea- 
tures of this section. The silversmith’s estab- 
lishment, a barge loaded with costly jewelry and 
was very conspicuous. The Ames Manu- 
ing Company of Chicopee, came out 200 
strong. From Chickering’s Piano Forte works 
came a large body of men. Hooper’s Bell 
founders gave sonorous token of their presence. 
In the third division, marshalled by 
Charles 0. Rogers, the leading feature was 
display of the printers, led off by the Franklin 
T hical Society and the Boston Printers’ 
Union. They had two platforms, drawn each 
by five horses, on which were presses represent- 
ing = and present eras of printing, the former 
by the old press worked on by Franklin himself 


a fac simile of the ton Courant, No. 80, in 
ich the name of Benjamin Franklin first ap- 
pears as publisher, copies of which, as the 
were thrown off, were distributed to the crowd. 
’ Among the invited guests who rode with the 
printers was “‘ Father Boylston” of the “ Far- 
mer’s Cabinet,” Amherst, N. H., an old gen- 
tleman of seventy-five, and a printer of six 
years standing. From Mr. French’s Hoe’s cyl- 
inder press, a humorous metrical life of Frank- 
lin by B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington), was 
worked off and distributed to the spectators. In 


JAMES FENNIMORE COOPER. 


shal, contained the Bunker Hill Association, the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies, the Medal Scholars from 1792 to 1856 in- 
clusive, and the recipients of the Lawrence Prizes. Edmund F. 
Cutter, Esq., was at the head of the sixth division, which included 
the several historical, scientific, literary and musical societies. 
The Mercantile Library Association sent an immense delegation. 
Harvard College was strongly represented. The seventh division, 
under the lead of ph West, Esq., numbered the various be- 
nevolent and charitadle associations. The Highland costume was 
worn by the Scotch societies. Nathaniel Winsor, Jr., Esq., ap- 
peared at the head of the eighth division, devoted to the marine 
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societies and boat clubs, and flanked b aa eeaneek 


ice. The ninth division embraced school chil- 

, who received the on Beacon marshalled 

by John L. Emmons, Esq. The ceremonies at the City Hall 
were very interesting. . Winthrop’s address was a masterly 


performance, and that of the President of the Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Association and of the Ma 
well received. The ode by James T. Field, +, Was most 
felicitous. Dr. Winslow Lewis, as Grand Master of the Ma- 
i puty, performed masonic ceremonies, da 
closed rx OR a single untoward accident to mar the podem f 
ment and gratification of the vast assembled multitude. 


JAMES FENNIMORE COOPER. 

The admirable accompanying portrait of our great American 
novelist gives a life likeness of its subject. James Fennimore 
Cooper was a son of Ju Cooper, and born at Burlington, 
N. J., in 1789. He was educated at Yale College, and after the 
completion of his studies entered the American navy as a mid- 
shipman in 1805, and remained in the service until 1810, when 
he married and retired. Soon after this he tarned his attention 
to literary Oy and made his first essay as a novelist in a 
work enti “Precaution,” which met with a very limited 
sale. He was not discouraged, however, by this disappoint- 
ment, but followed it up by the “Spy,” a revolutionary tale. 
This novel was immediately successful. The vivid delineation 
of the hero, the truthful portraiture of the period, the dramatic 
interest of the stirring scenes it depicted, and its thorough na- 
tionality, gave it great popularity. In the “ Pioneers,” he 
painted the history of an American settlement in the wilder- 
ness, deriving his facts and ndwork from the settlements 
of Cooperstown in New York by his brother and others. In 
this book he struck on that Indian trait which he afterwards 
followed out with so much spirit and success. In the “ Pion- 
eers,” too, he first introduced his chef-d’euvre character, 
“ Leather stocking,” the hero of several of his subsequent ro- 
mances. The “ Pilot” was the first sea-novel proper ever 
written, and opened a path since crowded with successful ad- 
venturers. To Cooper, therefore, we may apply the words of the 
“ Ancient Mariner :”’ 

“ He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 

The work alluded to laid the foundation of Cooper’s fame. He 
soon became world-renowned. His novels were translated into 
the principal languages of Europe, and became as popular in 
France, in Germany, in Spain, in Russia and in England as at 
home. He produced a large number of volumes, chiefly romances. 
His forte was in romance-writing, though his political essays and 
sketches of travel were not without merit. His his of the 
American navy, not completed at his death, 
ranks as a standard work. He died at Coopers- 
town, N. J., in 1854. A daughter has inherited 
much of his literary talent and has produced 
some well-written works. The works of Coo- 
per, or rather a large portion of them, will live 
as long as English literature lasts. They are 
vivid pictures of events and manners of social 
life long since gone by. 


A RUNAWAY STEAMBOAT. 

An eccentric but most amusing cruise was re- 
cently made by a steam tow-boat in the waters 
of Southampton harbor, in England, the par- 
ticulars of which are related by a correspondent, 
who was an eye-witness of the whole affair. It 
seems that the Belmont, a lar steam tug, 
had taken in tow the ship Walter Hood, bound 
from Southampton to Australia. On reaching 
the lower bay, the sails were set on board the 
ship, and at the same time the tow-boat cast her 
off with the intention of returning to Southamp- 
ton for another vessel, but by some accident the 
ship ran into the steamer, a violent crash fol- 
lowed, and in the confusion, all hands, includ- 
ing the captain and the cook of the latter, 
jumped on the sailing vessel, leaving their 

at in charge of a dog and two cats—a strange 
crew for a steam-going craft. But her steam 
was up, and after a succession of plungings and 
crashings, she succeeded in shaking herself clear 
of the ship, and the next moment was seen 
“going it alone,” starting off at a terrific speed, 
and in anything but the right direction for her. 
For a few moments her captain and crew, en- 

ineer and all, were struck with dismay. The 
ong tiller of the rudder was seen dashing wild- 
ly to and fro, while the fierce barking of the 

og, who evidently knew little of navigation or 
steering, rendered the scene at once absurd and 
terrific—ludicrous and frightful. Meanwhile, 
the captain of the steamer, having recovered his 
presence of mind and composure, obtained a 
small boat, and with his men started in pursuit 
of his absconding craft; but ere he was well 
under way, she had altered her course, and from 
some cause or other came around, and set out 
for the point whence she had started, thus mak- 
ing or describing a complete circle. The men 
bent lustily to their oars, but the chased steamer 
dodged, shied, and circulated about in the most 
erratic manner, the dog keeping up an incessant 
barking and howling, as though seeking in this 
manner to head her off and bring her to reason. 
Soon she shot off in an opposite direction, 
and now made directly for a light ship in the 
outer harbor. Here the men on the look-out 
descried her position, and having manned their 
boat, also started in pursuit. ‘The race now be- 


the channel. By this time, however, she had 
and at length 8 ually diminished, 
her paddles sto a she uliimately gave 
in from sheer exhaustion. The crew from the 
light ship was the first to board her, her own 
crew coming up about twenty minutes after. 
She was at length got into working order, and 
brought safely into Southampton dock, where 
she was sentenced to undergo com repairs 
after her frolic. It is said that the crew were 
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the fourth division, marshalled by Hon. Moses 
Kimball, the masonic fraternity made a splen- 
; did appearance, particularly the Knights Temp- LL fully justified in leaving her as they did, she 
: lars and the De Molay encampment. The fifth being in imminent peril of going down.—Boston 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 

We have been told that “out of evil cometh good.” A strik- 
ing illustration of this truth is manifest in the halo of true glory 
that encircles the name we have placed at the head of this article. 
Out of the awful collision of rival nations meeting in arms, from 
the midst of a carnage the recital of which, as it was wafted across 
the water in successive episodes, made our blood run cold within 
us, rose one pure, radiant image of virgin womanhood, claiming 
our admiration for the sex which it represented, and producing the 
conviction that angels have their abode on earth as well as in 
heaven. It was reserved for a period of bloodshed and calamity, 
for the highest storm of human passions, to produce the spectacle 
of a high-bred and delicately-nurtured English girl, leaving her 
beautiful home in a peaceful country and plunging into abhorrent 
scenes of strife, not to lead on embattled hosts like Joan of Arc, 
but to breathe the pestilential air of plague-infested rooms, to face 
the most horrible forms of mutilation and suffering, and to soothe 
with her kind words, her glorious presence, and her untiring hands, 
the anguish of physical and mental woe, and the bitter pangs of 
the parting hour, “to shrive the dying, bless the dead.” Her long 
and weary task accomplished, she set her face homeward. On her 
way, she did not seek reaction from brilliant pageants and splendid 
assemblies, but turned aside to visit the abodes of suffering and 
sickness. Had she chosen, her reception in England would have 
been such as the proudest conqueror might have envied ; tor she 
came wearing no blood-stained trophies, but the victress of all 
hearts. But she has declined every public demonstration of re- 
gard. Only when the mechanics, her neighbors, wrote her a letter 
of congratulation, she replied in the kindly, warm-hearted language 
befitting her modest and beautiful nature. As the type of truest 
womanhood, we honor Florence Nightingale from our “ heart of 
hearts.”” Long after the laurels of the Crimea shall have faded, 
the wreath of immortelles that circles her name will bloom in 
unfaded brightness. 


Srrecu anp SiLcence.—Bishop Hall says that “the ear and 
the eye are the mind’s receivers, but the tongue is only busy in 
expending the treasure received.” Now we have known a good 
many gossip tongues busy in retailing what eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard. To be sure, the stuff was slander, not treasure. 


+ 


ComrortTaBLe.—The “ Prairie” shows that the production of 
breadstuffs has not kept pace with the increase of population in 
this country, with the single exception of Indian corn, and that, 
consequently, prices must continue to rule high. 


» 


Scotprne Huspanps.—We hear stories enough of scolding 
wives, but none of scolding husbands, Yet there are plenty of male 
scolds, and they are the most unmitigated nuisances in creation. 


4 » 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++. At the Cuayho Iron Works, Cleveland, they make ice by 
machinery at a cost of five dollars a ton. 

.... A Southern paper talks about having “refreshing showers.” 
We have had nothing else for months. 

--++ General O’Donnell, the present prime minister of Spain, 
is, as his name shows, of Irish descent. 

-... There is a talk of establishing a line of monthly steam- 
ships between Liverpool and Montreal, Canada. 

..++ Who is free from care? From blooming childhood to 
gray-beard age, it accompanies every one. 

«+++ The Bible is the book for all; and like the wind of heaven, 
the sunshine and the water, free to all. 

..+. A witness in court said of a certain man, that he had 
“ supped with him, sailed with him, and knocked him down.” 

...+ Scolding is the pepper of marriage, and ladies the pepper- 
boxes, says a savage, ugly old bachelor. 

.-++ Men require the curb as well as the spur. A good ship is 
provided with anchors as well as sails. 

«+++ Weare looking out for a hard winter. In New Hamp- 
shire, they had snow as early as the month of August. 

+++. It is hinted that Mr. Gaillardet, the French editor, may 
start a new French paper in New York. 

+++» A clergyman in Ohio lately warned his people against 
“ trying to hide their souls behind a three cent piece !’’ 

+++. The Board of Trade of Baltimore have bought the ship 
Ontario, and will set up a practical navigation school. 

-++» Mr. Ten Broek has made a great sensation in England by 
the appearance of his American race-horses. 

«++. The best policy of a brazen-faced statesman is said to be 
the policy of assurance. 

+++ It is said there is a deficit in the accounts of the Russian 
commissariat to the tune of sixty-five millions of dollars. 

.... Foreign consuls in this country cannot settle the estates of 
their countrymen dying in the United States. 

.++» The Russians have withdrawn their troops from the Cri- 
mea, A few Cossacks only garrison Sebastopol. 

.++» A marriage by advertisement must after all be the union 
of two “corresponding” minds. 

«++. Life is but a railroad station where we stop for a few mo- 
ments. No time for enjoyment before we are off. 

++. Ladies’ equestrian contests are getting very common late- 
ly. There was one recently at Syracuse. 


BORROWED PLUMES. 

There are very few people in the world who are not troubled 
with a propensity to masquerade it; to get out of the clothes and 
characters that fit them, and pat on something else. Men as meek 
as Moses are intensely fond of donning tremendous bearskin caps, 
and carrying enormous muskets, and talking about volunteering, 
or privateering, whenever a war breaks out in any part of the 
world. Savage looking and savage feeling fellows, who take fire at 
a word or a look, and occasionally knock down porters and hack- 
ney-coachmen by way of airing their belligerent propensities, are 
almost always members and orators of peace societies. Excellent 
prose writers, whose essays have the charm and polish of Gold- 
smith, Irving and Addison, persist in writing what they call poetry. 
Little jolly men, overflowing with wit and humor, will do nothing 
but write tragedies. Undertakers are proverbially fat, well-to-do 
fellows, with a merry twinkle in the corners of their eyes and 
mouths; and Shakspeare understood human nature perfectly, 
when he made his grave-diggers, in Hamlet, crack jokes over the 
remains of poor humanity. Liston, the English comic actor, a 
glimpse of whose face was enough to set a crowded house in a 
roar, was consumed with a desire to play Richard III. and King 
Lear—the heroic and pathetic. The regal beauty, whose charms 
would be fitly matched by a display of costly jewelry, is generally 
attired with great simplicity; while the ugly old dowager, like 
Shakspeare’s toad, 

“ Wears yet a precious jewel in her head.” 


And speaking of jewels and borrowed plumes, the best illustration 
of our position is a scrap from the New York correspondent of the 
Evening Gazette. He says :—‘‘ Opposite the St. Nicholas Hotel is 
the celebrated jewelry establishment of the Tiffany’s. A few 
weeks since, two ladies called there to look at some articles of jew- 
elry. They could not decide upon them, however, but requested 
that a certain necklace and bracelet should be sent to the St. 
Nicholas at a particular hour. The party happened to be just 
going down to dinner, and the person was requested to leave 
them, and call in about an hour. Ascertaining at the office that 
they were respectable people, he did so, and the articles were re- 
turned with a message that they would call the next day. The 
next day about the same hour a note was received, requesting that 
another necklace and bracelet (describing them) might be sent to 
the hotel, which was complied with; they were likewise returned. 
And for three or four days the same thing was repeated, when the 
party left town without making a purchase! A few days after- 
wards a gentleman boarding at the hotel called at the store to 
select a present for a lady ; and seeing some articles he thought he 
recognized, exclaimed : ‘Why, surely I have seen these before.’ 
He was assured that such could not possibly be the case, as the 
patterns were entirely original. ‘ Why,’ said he, quite confidently, 
‘they were worn by a young lady who was stopping at the St. 
Nicholas, and who each day at dinner appeared with a different 
necklace and bracelet; and they were evidently so valuable, that 
she was besieged with interesting gentlemen, and enjoyed the envy 
of all the female boarders.’ <A light broke upon the mind of the 
storekeeper, and I do not think the trick can be repeated there.” 


THE BRIDE OF PARIS: 
—oR,— 
THE ROLL OF THE DRUM! 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, THE REIGN OF TERROR, AND 
THE DAYS OF NAPOLEON THE GREAT. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 


We shall next week commence in “ The Flag of our Union” a 
most vivid and interesting novelette entitled as above. We will 
not say one word in advance for it. It will tell its own story, and 
make a sensation exceeding all its predecessors in those columns. 
This is another of the brilliant series of novelettes which are con- 
stantly appearing in “‘ The Flag of our Union.” 


New EstasiisomEent.—We have no hesitation in saying that 
our next door neighbor, P. J. Mayer, has the handsomest confec- 
tionary establishment in this city. It has just been fitted up at 
great cost, and in exquisite taste. Mr. and Mrs. Mayer, so long 
established in Tremont Street, have earned a high reputation for 
the excellence of their manufactory in all the delicate articles per- 
taining to their business. 


4 


A Maceicran.—McAllister, the magician, who died lately in 
New York, had travelled all over the world in his professional 
capacity. He was not only an excellent legerdemain performer, 
but a fine, liberal gentleman. His accomplishments were numer- 
ous; he was an excellent chemist and electrician, and conversed 
fluently in four or five languages. 


> 


Austrian Meanness.—Cesare Cantu, the Italian historian, 
has been refused permission by the Austrian government, to accept 
‘or wear the order of the cross of Saint Maurice and Saint Lazarus, 
presented him on account of his literary attainments, by the king 
of Sardinia. 


» 


A mopet Coroner.—A man drowned himself at a Western 
eity, recently. The coroner could not find the body, but to make 
sure of his fees, held an inquest on his jacket, which had fortu- 
nately turned up with the tide. Verdict, “ found empty.” 


7? > 


Deravutters.—These gentry are not confined to the United 
States. The cashier of the Northern Railway, in France, lately 
went off with a million francs in his pocket. 


A FEMALE ARTIST. 

Miss Rosa Bonheur, a young Frenchwoman, is winning a most 
brilliant reputation abroad in a rather singular line of painting for 
a lady—the portraiture of animals. To this branch of art she has 
devoted herself for years with unswerving assiduity, commencing 
her studies from nature when a mere child. To further her pur- 
suit, she frequents all the horse fairs in the neighborhood of Paris, 
disguised in male attire, and she is only known to the dealers as a 
very enthusiastic young gentleman with a remarkable taste for 
horseflesh. When she meets with a fine animal, she buys him— 
for Rosa is rich—mounts him en cavalier, and rides him home. 
The horse is introduced into her studio—a large parlor, where he 
stands on a brick platform, and Rosa goes to work on his portrait. 
There are two of her pictures in the Athenzum gallery this year. 
Rosa possesses a remarkable power over animals. We don’t know 
whether her secret of taming them consists, like her fair country- 
woman’s, Miss Isabelle, in “ carrots or kindness,” or the fascina- 
tion of a fearless eye, but certain it is she finds no_rebellious sub- 
jects among her four-footed sitters. She has lately visited the 
Scotch Highlands in search of suljects. She receives fabulous 
prices for her works. And by the way, “ talking horse,”’ reminds 
us that we have a young artist in this city, Mr. Marsden, who 
promises to paint horses as well as Rosa Bonheur—he cannot—no 
one can—excel her. 


Avutumn.—On our last page we have placed a large allegorical 
picture, representing autumn. The figures in this scene are boldly 
and freely sketched. The huntsman and the reaper in the fore- 
ground, are bearing on their shoulders old Silenus—the preceptor 
of Bacchus, who has partaken so freely of the juice of the abun- 
dant vintage that he is unable to stand or walk. The horn of 
plenty, the heaped fruits in the foreground, the procession with 
sheaves of wheat and other produce, typify the prodigality of the 
season, while the round harvest moon rising in the distance, com- 
pletes the fullness of the allegory. 


> 


Forrest1an.—John Brougham has made a great hit in New 
York by his personation of the hero in his burlesque of “ Meta- 
mora, the last of the Pollywogs,” in imitation of Edwin Forrest. 
Brougham is one of the best mimics on the boards. 

Vocaism.—Madame Angri, as dashing a vocalist as Vestvali 
the magnificent, who has gone to manage the Mexican opera, is 
engaged for a six months’ tourin the United States. We shall be 
angry ourselves if we are disappointed in her. 

A Fat Orrice.—The office of corporation counsel to the city 
government of New York is stated to be worth $10,000 a year. 
Quite a windfall to a poor lawyer of ability ! 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. James Wright, Jr. to Miss Maria L. 
Lillie; by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Benjamin Wheeler to Mrs. Mary Douglass; by 
Rev. Mr. Barry, Mr. Lyman G. Tucker to Miss Sarah F. Morris; by Kev. Mr. 
Skinner, Mr. Charles P. Johnson to Miss Mary A. B. Norcross; by Rev. Mr. 
Streeter, Mr. James Kirby to Mrs. Joanna Whitaker; by Rev. Mr. Neale, Mr. 
David P. Lincoln, of East Weymouth, to Miss Lorinda R. Burrows.—At Cam- 
bridge, by Rev. Mr. Ware, Justin A. Jacobs, Esq. to Miss Sarah Augusta Hey- 
wood.—At West Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Thomas B. Johnson to 
Miss Margaret M. Thomson.—At Newton Upper Falls, by Rev. Mr. Burling- 
ham, Mr. Asahel Phelps, of Roxbury, to Miss Harriet A. Hunt.—At Medford, 
by Rev. Dr. Ballou, Capt. Samuel K. Leach. of Charlestown, to Miss Julia A. 
Peck.—At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Mills, Mr. George W. Langmaid to Miss Lucy T. 
Wheeler.—At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Rich, Mr. George A. Stanley to Miss Lydia 
A. Prince.—At Wenham, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Elijah Barker, Esq., of George- 
town, to Miss Juliet Friend.—At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr Kendall, Mr. Charles 
Beal, of Boston, to Miss Nancy W. Robbins —At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. 
Craig, Mr. Jacob Brightman to Miss Mary E. Bowker.—At Worcester, by Rev. 
Mr. Faunce, Mr. E. A. Prescott to Miss Sarah R. Whitney. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Mr. James Bullock, 63; Miss Sarah Shimmin. 74; Widow Eliz- 
abeth Chadwick.—At Cambridge. Widow Elizabeth Davis, 73—At West Cam- 
bridge, Miss Caroline A. Fowle, 26.—At Brookline, Miss Elizabeth Craft, 21.— 
At Canton, Mrs. Mary Capen, 91.—At Neponset, Mrs. Martha Williams, wife 
of O. Putnam Bacon, Exq.—At Quincy, Mrs. Mary Galvin, 27; Widow Mary 
Dailey, 70.—At Stow, Mr. Francis Conant, 67; Mrs. Betsey Fletcher, 59.—At 
Plymouth, Mr. William H. Swift, 60.—At Tewksbury, Mrs. Mary S., widow of 
the late Rev. Jacob Coggin, 71.—At Newburyport, Mr. Thomas Goodwin, 67 — 
At Oakham, Miss Charlotte P. Simpson, 45; Mrs. Sally M. Crawford, 53.—At 
New Bedford, Mrs. Clarissa Cannon, 68; Mrs. Sarah Jackson.—At South Dart- 
mouth, Mrs. Katharine D., wife of Capt. Alexander Whelden, 33 —At West- 

rt, Mrs. Betsey 8., widow of the late Mr. Edward Potter, 76.—At Nantucket, 

rs. Bethania, wife of Mr. John P. Gardner, 24; Mrs. Elizabeth Grifflths, 64. 
—At Mansfield. Miss Eliza Cotton, formerly of Boston, 69.—At Burlington, 
Vt., Hon. Alvah Foote, a graduate of Dartmouth College, 81.—At Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mr. Frederick W. A. Mallard. formerly of Boston, 20.—At Calcutta, 
Mr. James P. Lawrence, of Falmouth, Mass., 36. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TWILL EVER BE 80. 


BY ROLANTESR. 


I drift out on the sea of dreams, 
In shallop-bark with silken sail ; 
And losing sight of life and friends, 
I gaze beyond earth’s dusky veil. 


I catch a glimpse of coming things, 
I see the holy saints of God; 

And shed a tear to think that men 
Have not more in their footsteps trod. 


And o’er the sea there comes a wail, 
That maketh moan, “ Twill e’er be 80; 
And ever in the downward way 
Their footsteps sad will come and go.” 


I wake to earth; I moor my bark 
Upon the steadfast shores of life ; 

And losing sight of coming things, 
I share again in eafMfhly strife. 


“Twill e’er be so! °Twill e’er be so!” 
It singeth sadly in mine ears ; 
Ah, more, why steerest not thy bark 
Beyond this gloomy “‘ vale of tears?” 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


RESTORING A HUSBAND. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


One pleasant morning in the fall, I was sitting alone in my of- 
fice, conning over a brief I had just prepared for a case then pend- 
ing, when I heard a knock on my door, and in walked a young 
looking woman, with a pleasantly sad expression of countenance, 
carefully dressed, who desired to know if I could transact a little 
legal business for her. 

She immediately seated herself, and after some hesitation began 
and went through with her story. 

It seemed that her husband, who was given to turns of extreme 
dissipation, had deserted her of his own choice, and she had heard 
nothing from him for a number of years. At first, she was un- 
willing to believe that his absence was anything more than tempo- 
rary, as he had at several times forgotten his obligations to her in 
this way ; but, finding it became protracted indefinitely, she enter- 
tained fears for his safety. 

Thoughtless, apparently, of his wife’s distress of mind, and 
caring nothing whether she ever received tidings of him or not, he 
followed after his own inclinations, and led the life of a wretched 
vagabond. Yet he carefully kept his whereabouts a secret from 
his wife’s ears. Perhaps in this one particular he did have some 
regard for her feelings. She gave me her name as Mrs. Mal- 
lows. 

“ Henry,” said she, “‘ was once my all in all ; and ”’—the tears 
swimming in her blue eyes—“ I love him now as much as I ever 
did. I pity him so.” 

Poor woman! How much was she to be pitied herself! 

“T have earned a living for myself and my little girl,” she con- 
tinued, “‘ ever since I was left alone. Besides that, I have bought 
a little plain, but necessary furniture, and put something into the 
savings bank.” 

“ He has been gone several years, you say?” I asked her. 

“ Yes, sir; he must have been, in order to give a poor woman 
like myself any time to lay aside a little money.” 

“I suppose you wish to secure your savings, then, against—” 

“ Yes, sir. He must not have them! It never will do! Think 
of my child !” 

I told her what the law was, and regretted that such a law was 
tolerated on the statute book. 

She looked at me as if she wanted to tear the leaf out of the 
statutes with her own hand. 

“ I knew how it was,” said she, “and for that purpose have 
prepared to take a step that otherwise I never would take in the 
world. J must obtain a divorce.” 

I studied her countenance well, for it challenged my scrutiny 
then. It was that of a brave and noble woman, who from duty 
and principle makes a sacrifice whose greatness the world can 
never measure. 

“I wish it could be avoided,” said she ; “ but how is it possible ? 
Even if he returns and claims what I have saved, before a separa- 
tion is legally effected, he can take it all without any power of 
mine to prevent it. Is it not so?” 

I was obliged to confess it was. 

“Then,” said she, with a sad resolution, “this step must be 
taken. It tears my heart, but I will do my duty to my child.” 

I therefore took such data from her lips as enabled me to bring 
@ petition before the proper court. While I sat making the mem- 
orandum, she threw in various exclamations of sorrow at the state 
of things with her, that excited me with unusual sympathy. I 

know that lawyers are not apt to be the most sentimental of men, 
nor to cultivate on their part the liveliest of sensibilities. But 
here was a case to challenge, in many of its connecting circum- 
stances, the sympathy of any living creature. I did not hesitate, 
accordingly, to render the poor lady a full measure of my, better 
feelings in return for her sorrow; and I shall never hesitate, I 
hope, to do so in any person’s case that may happen to come in 
my way. 

“Poor Henry !” she would say. “Poor Henry! I loved him 
so much! I can’t but love him yet! How can I forget those 
early days?” 


The safest way for me was, while she talked thus and cried too, 
to hold my head down as closely.as.possible to my paper. At 
some points of her story, I do not believe I could have looked her 
in the face without helping the unhappy creature along with tears 
of my own. 

“ When we were married,” said she again, “I didn’t think of 
days like these. I wouldn’t have believed it if my best friend 
had told me they were sure to come. I loved Henry—poor Hen- 
ry! And I know how truly then he loved me. But he has been 
led astray. He never would do this of himself; some one else 
must have led him off into it.” 

After a time I succeeded in collecting all the facts from her that 
were necessary to the business, and pushed back from the table. 
She once more inquired of me : 

“T cannot prevent his taking all, except by bringing this peti- 
tion for divorce ?” 

“T see no other escape,” I told her. 

“ Then,” said she, with a heavy countenance indeed, “ the mat- 
ter is settled forever. I am to be without the husband of my 
youth! Iam to live and die alone! Good day, sir. I loved 
Henry before he took to these courses. Ah, sir, I love him now! 
I would make any sacrifice, if I could thus avert this dreadful step !”’ 

And she took her leave sadly of me, as if she were passing out 
into the dark shadow of a cloud. 

I sat undisturbed in my office for several hours, ruminating on 
the hard case that had just been presented. I thought with my- 
self it was a fearful matter thus to divorce husband and wife for- 
ever, when perhaps happy circumstances might yet intervene to 
reconcile their differences ; and I felt it worse than all that a law 
should be allowed to stand on the pages of the statute book, which 
drove an unprotected woman to petition for a divorce in order to 
save her little property. 

The more I thought about it, the harder it seemed to me to be. 
Yet I knew well enough there was no present remedy for a case 

like this, but this single one she had felt forced to choose. Her 
husband had been away from her—had voluntarily deserted her 
for a number of years—long enough to warrant the granting of 
her petition, under the provisions of the law. He deserved to be 
cut off from a true and loving woman whom he had so basely be- 
trayed, and I hoped to be an instrument in bringing about such a 
result. 

Even while I sat there thus occupied, the door opened, and there 
walked in a man of perhaps thirty-five summers, who removed his 
hat at once and sat down in the chair which my unhappy client 
had vacated. 

He stated that he was a persun long absent from the city, and 
therefore he wanted legal advice. I expressed myself ready to 
deal it out to him, of course. 

“T expect my wife is somewhere in the city,” said he, “ and 
I’m anxious to find her. Can you help me? And after that, I 
want more help.” 

“‘ What is your name ?”’ was my first question. 

“ Henry Mallows,”’ said he. 

I was thunderstruck. Taking another careful look at him, I 
discovered that his face and dress evinced every mark of dissipa- 
tion. I could see plainly enough that he had but just returned 
from a long absence of that character, having abandoned his 
course only till he could in some way recruit his pockets, and 
come back determined to strip his poor wife of all she had. To 
see the man of whom I had been thinking, so soon—the very 
cause of the trouble over which my unhappy client grieved—rather 
startled me, albeit I am somewhat accustomed to surprises of this 
character. I watched and studied him closely. I could not for a 
moment keep my eyes off of him. 

From his own telling, I became convinced that he was deter- 
mined to find his wife again, simply to live off of ber or to appropri- 
ate her savings if she had any. I at one time even suggested that 
as he had been absent so long, according to his own confession, 
she might perhaps have obtained a legal separation. 

He was struck with surprise at the possibility of such a thing ; 
then declared it could not be possible, for he knew Mary would 
never do such a thing ; and finally sprang to his feet with excite- 
ment, and said he must find her at once. I saw his urgency, and 
took advantage of it. 

“T can help you,” said I. 

“Can you ?” he asked, his face lighting quickly. 

“* Come here to-morrow afternoon at half-past three o’clock, will 
you? Nota moment before, however. Be punctual at that hour, 
and you shall find your interests all answered.” 

He promised me with much eagerness, and took his leave. 

“Meantime,” said I, as he was shutting the door, “ keep per- 
fectly quiet. Do not make a single inquiry of any one. I can 
help you if anybody can.” 

He bowed his thanks and was gone. A few minutes afterwards 
I left my office in search of the residence of the wife. She had 
given me her street and number, and I had no difficulty in finding 
her. 

“T want you to be at my office to-morrow afternoon, at four 
o’clock,” said I; “ not five minutes sooner, however.” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, sutisfied that I was looking closely 
after her interests. 

I passed the night more awake than asleep, thinking how I 
could best secure the object I had in view; how that odious and 
inhuman law could be evaded, that otherwise was certain to make 
a wreck of this unhappy woman’s houschold. The forenoon 
slipped away as it always did. After dinner I sat and waited for 
half-past three o’clock to come. I was apprised of the fact of its 
arrival by the opening of the door, and the entrance of my man 


again. 
“ Punctual !” said he. . 


He looked better than on the previous day, though I could see 
he had still been feeding the fires of dissipation over night. I led 
him into a back room, leaving the door ajar, and sat down and be- 
gan conversation with him. I saw more plainly than before that 
he was determined to get all his wife had, whatever it might be. 
And still, from various questions put to him to divert his thoughts 
to other objects, I saw as plainly that at heart he loved his wife, 
and might possibly yet become a devoted and noble husband. 

While we were occupied with nothing but these generalities, I 
keeping his curiosity piqued to learn what I might have of impor- 
tance to communicate, the town clock hard by struck four. In- 
voluntarily I started in my chair. At the same moment the door 
opened in the other room. I told my man to sit still a few mo- 
ments and I would be back again. But in going out, I was care- 
ful to leave the door ajar, that all we said in the outer office might 
be overheard. 

The poor lady was there, prompt enough. I asked her to be 
seated, she little thinking that the cause of all her trouble was just 
in the other room. She waited apparently for me to introduce the 
subject for which I had requested her attendance. 

“T can obtain your bill for you, I think,” said I, in a loud tone ; 
“but if I should tell you that your little savings would be un- 
touched without this proceeding, would you still insist on carrying 
it through ?” 

“No, never, sir; never in the world!” she answered, clasping 
her hands. “I would not cast Henry away! I love him yet! I 
always shall love him! He may wrong me more than he has, but 
it will make no diffegence with my heart. I do this only for the 
sake of my dear little girl. She must be cared for, let who may 
be the sufferer. O, dear Henry; why wouldn’t you be to me what 
you once was ?”” 

This last exclamation was uttered in such a touching tone, and 
came so fresh from her wounded heart, that a man must have been 
less than a man who could have heard it upmoved. In an instant 
almost, the repentant husband, moved by her words of anguish 
and supplication, came rushing out from the inner room and threw 
his arms around his wife. He called on her to forgive him—to 
forgive him! His heart was smitten. To find her thus true to 
him through the whole of his treachery, and to hear from her own 
lips that she still loved him in spite of his negligence, cut even 
him to the quick of his nature. He could bear it no longer. 

They embraced, and wept, and embraced each other again. 
He confessed his guilt. He declared that she should thus suffer 
no longer. She forgave him all, and withdrew her petition for 
divorce altogether. I saw them leave my office with joy in com- 
pany. They went home. Since that time he has been an altered 
man, and a model husband. And I sometimes love to think I 
may have had a hand in it all. 


> 


WE LIVE IN DEEDS, NOT YEARS, 


A pleasant, cheerful, generous, charitable-minded woman is 
never old. Her heart is as young at sixty or seventy as it was at 
eighteen or twenty; and they who are old at sixty or seventy are 
not made old by time. They are made old by the ravages af as- 
sion, and feelings of an unsocial and ungenerous nature, which 
have cankered their minds, wrinkled their spirits and withered 
their souls. They are made old by envy, by jealousy, by hatred, 
by uncharitable feelings, by slandering, scandalizing, ill-bred hab- 
its, which if they avoid, they preserve their youth to the very last, 
so that the child shall die, as the Scripture says, a hundred years 
old. There are many old women who pride themselves on being 
eighteen or twenty. Pride is an old passion, and vanity is gray as 
the mountain ; they are dry, heartless, dull, cold, indifferent ; 
want the well-spring of youthful affection, which is always cheer- 
ful, always active, always engaged in some labor of love that is 
calculated to promote and distribute enjoyment. There is an old 
age of the heart that is possessed by many who have no suspicion 
that there is anything old about them, and there is a youth which 
never grows old, a lover who is ever a boy, a Psyche who is ever 
a girl.—Life [Uustrated. 


> 


HOW THE FLY WALKS ON THE CEILING, 


How the fly manages to walk over the smoothest surface with 
his feet upward, in defiance of the law of gravity, is a phenome- 
non that would interest us more than it does were it not so com- 
mon. It has been generally sup that his feet were supplied 
with valves or suckers, and that he is thus enabled to hold himself 
upwards by atmospheric pressure. Others have attributed this 
peculiar power to the secretion of a sticky liquid in the feet, which 
enables him to sustain himself in this seemingly unnatural — 
The microscope has demonstrated that in many insects of the fly 
kind, the foot is furnished with a pair of membranous expansions, 
termed pulvilli, commonly known as valves, and that these are be- 
set with numerous hairs, each of which has a minute disk at its 
extremity. ‘There is no doubt that this apparatus is connected 
with the power these insects possess of wohing with the feet up- 
wards, but there is still some uncertainty as to the precise manner 
in which it ministers to this faculty. Recent observations of Mr. 
Hepworth, published in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopic 
Science, has led him to the conciusion that the minute disk at the 
end of the hairs on the pulvilli act as suckers, cach secreting a li- 
quid, which, though not viscid, serves to make its adhesion perfect. 


NAVAL GUNNERY, 


In firing into masses of timber, or any solid substance, that ve- 
locity which can but just penctrate will occasion the greatest shake, 
and tear otf the greatest number of and largest splinters ; conse- 
quently, in close actions, shot discharged with the full quantity of 
powder tears otf fewer splinters than balls fired from the same na- 
ture of guns with reduced charges. In naval actions, shot intend- 
ed to take effect upon the hull of an enemy should rather be dis- 
charged with a falling than with a rising side; but such pieces as 
may be appointed specially to act against tho masts and rigging, 
should be tired, on the contrary, with the rising motion, the aim 
being taken low. In all close actions, the great object should be 
to strike as often as possible the enemy’s hull. One or two twen- 
ty-four pound shot taking effect just below the water line, and 
perhaps perforating both sides of a small vessel, will in general 
either force her to surrender, or send her to the bottom ; and such 
an injury is much more likely to be occasioned by firing with a 
talling than with a raising motion.—N, Y. Mirror. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

‘ According to the census report recently taken, there are now in 
Canada 2802 persons of an unsound mind. —— Hon. Edward 
Fuller, of Readfield, Me., died on the 26th ult., at the age of 74 
years. For more than half a century he had been actively engaged 
in the pursuits of public and private life, and had shared largely in 
the confidence of his fellow-citizens, having been a member of the 
legislature both before and after the separation of Maine from 
Massachusetts, and also of the executive council of Maine. ——The 
Broadway Theatre difficulty between Messrs. Bowen & McNamee 
and Mr. Marshall has been amicably settled. —— It is stated that 
the bituminous coal found in Chatham county, N. C., yiclds more 
gas of superior quality than the English coals, with gas from which 
our cities are generally lighted. English coal costs $9 50 to im- 
port, while the North Carolina coal can be delivered at about $4, 
or less than one half that sum.—— The first literary magazine in 
America was published by Franklin, in 1741.—— The brig Planet, 
lately arrived from Africa, brought to Salem, several monster 
snakes—anacondas ; one eighteen feet long, and another thirty-five 
feet in length. These snakes when at liberty, are ravenous and 
dangerous, and will seize animals of large size, and after crushing 
them so as to break all their bones, swallow them whole. —— Wil- 
lis Bigelow, who poisoned himself in Marlboro’, Mass., was twenty 
years old, and left a good character, and a letter stating that he 
was weary of existence. Advices from abroad go to show that 
Europe, although at present rejoicing in a state of peace and re- 
pose, is by no means relieved from all apprehensions of war. 
Where it will break out, is uncertain, but Italy will probably be 
the scene of trouble ere long. Mr. Rowecroft, late British con- 
sul in Cincinnati, dismissed with Mr. Crampton, embarked in the 
Cherubim at Richmond in good health, but died suddenly on the 
voyage to London. —— It’s a fact that a good many people bring 
on sickness by indulging in foolish fancies. Dr. Holland says, 
if persons are always supposing that they are liable to a certain 
distemper, the nerves will so act on the parts, that it is very likely 
to come upon them. The number of voters in New York State, 
according to a statement from the census department, is 651,820, 
of whom 516,745 are natives, and 135,075 naturalized. —— At 
Harrison Lake, Wisconsin, a sportsman, on shooting at a duck in 
the lake, was horrified to see a man spring forward and fall on the 
beach near by. It appears that a ball struck a wave and bounded 
back in a line varying only about fifteen degrees from whence it 
started, and passed through the heart of the man who fell, killing 
him instantly. —— The British and Foreign Bible Society has 
been the means of issuing nearly 20,000,000 of Bibles in 170 dif- 
ferent languages ; its receipts the last year were $40,000 more than 
any previous year. In Canada West, where certain species of 
wild grapes are very abundant, the manufacture of wine, recently 
introduced, has been attended with the most signal success. Bu- 
chanan’s Journal pronounces it superior to the imported port 
wine. —— It is stated that the train on the Great Northern Rail- 
way, on which the Queen of England was a passenger on her 
journey to Scotland, was driven at the rate of seventy miles an 
hour.—— The Chicago Tribune says that forty-five emigrants 
from Wisconsin—mostly farmers, men of education and character 
—passed through that city one day, recently, en route for Kansas, 
where they go to make themselves homes in that beautiful terri- 
tory. They take the Iowa route, via Burlington. 


BEHIND THEIR BACKS. 

A lively correspondent of the N. O. Crescent, writing from Pass 
Christian, says: ‘I fancy it would take the starch out of some of 
the nice young men here—those who flutter around the ladies most 
— if they could hear the remarks the ladies make about them when 
their backs are turned. ‘ Why don’t you dance?’ asked a lady 
of an apathetic friend, a few evenings since, on the piazza, when 
the music struck up. ‘O, we have no men dancers here,’ was 
the reply; ‘only a lot of little shanghais, that tease a body to 
death.’ Again, when the music strack up a quadrille, a lady on 
the piazza asked another, sitting near the door, ‘ Who are all in 
there, Miss ——?’ ‘Nobody but those everlasting shanghais,’ 
was the response. One of the said birds, who sports Parisian legs, 
a Cape May hat, and a Saratoga coat, and is all whiskers, teeth, 
bows and flattery, was approaching a group of ladies with a lan- 
guid shuffle, when one remarked, sotto voce, ‘Here comes our 
monkey friend!’ Of another individual—who, by the way, is a 
gentleman, but wears a crop of glossy black hair that hardly agrees 
with his age—the remark was made, ‘ Here comes our wig friend !’ 
And so the dear observing creatures talk of those who wait upon 
them most devotedly.” 


Queen Vicroria.—It is said this august lady proposes to visit 
Canada, and if so, the quidnuncs have it she will make a call on 
Brother Jonathan. Nonsense! a visit to the United States is not 
even thoughtof. But if such an event did occur, what an enormous 
amount of flankeyism would be exhibited. Ha! ha! we remem- 
ber the Prince de Joinville. Enough said. 

—-—— 

Pay up.—The§Hon. George S. Hillard has consented to act as 
treasurer for the funds to be collected for erecting the equestrian 
statue of Washington on our Common—and we hope it will be an 
uncommon affuir. 


Larce Ferry Boat.—George Law is about putting a steamer 


on the Staten Island and Now York Ferry Line, which will meas- 
ure 700 tons. 
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Gun. Warnen.—A statue of General Warren is to be crocted 
in Roxbury. Ball Hughes is the very_man to do it. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Mr. Adam Deems, Sr., died at Parkersburg, Va., recently, at 
the advanced age of 102 years. 

A new bridge is to be built, at government expense, over the 
Potomac at Washington. It will be half a mile long. 

The total imports of the city of Cincinnati for the past year reach 
$75,295,901 ; and the exports for the same period $50,744 760. 

Mr. Levi Hawley of Alleghany county, Md., while in the act 
of gaping, dislocated his lower jaw, leaving his mouth wide open 

surgeon came. 

The Rock Island Railroad bridge across the Mississippi River, 
being fully repaired, the railway trains now pass over it regularly 
from Chicago to Iowa City. 

The first copyright under the new Dramatic Author’s bill, has 
been taken out b Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, a young man connected 
with the Philadelphia Ledger, for a five act comedy, entitled “ Law 
and Fashion.” 


A member of the Scottish Mesmeric Curative Association stated 
at a late meeting, that persons desirous of avoiding sleepless nights, 
should lie with their heads to the north—on no account with heads 
to the west. 

The London Herald of August 23d, says—“‘ During the last year 
we expended £85,000,000, exceeding our income by £21 ,000,000 ; 
in the previous year, the excess of our imports over our exports 
was at the very lowest computation not less than £17,000,000.” 

The Sicilian composer, Salvatore Agnello, at Paris, has just 
finished a grand lyrical symphony, dedicated to the imperial prince. 
This composition is intended for three orchestras and chorus, and 
is to be produced in the garden of the Tuilleries by 500 performers. 


Mr. Rufus W. Griswold is now engaged upon a new edition of 
the Female Poets, which will be out in December. It will be al- 
most a new book, being entirely reconstructed and much enlarged, 
and will contain fifteen portraits on steel of the most celebrated of 
our poetesses. 

Dead Englishmen’s teeth, collected on the battle-fields in the 
Crimea, are now in great demand by the London and Paris den- 
tists! The price current of human ivory has greatly fluctuated 
recently, owing to the quantities of deceased soldiers’ masticators 
put into the market. 

An English cockney at the Falls of Niagara, when asked how 
he liked the Falls, replied: “ They’re ’andsome—quite so; but 
they don’t quite hanser my expectations ; besides I got vetted, and 
lost me ’at. I prefer to look at ’em in a hingraving, in ’ot weath- 
er, and in the ’ouse.” 

M. de Lamartine, who for some time has been in Macon, France, 
where he is suffering from rheumatism, has received from the Em- 
peror of Brazil one hundred thousand francs, as payment of five 
thousand subscriptions to the Familiar Course of Literature of the 
illustrious and hard-working author. 

The breadth of land in Ireland, planted with potatoes, is this 
year one hundred thousand acres in excess of last year, and the 
estimate of the value of an acre, was stated to be moderate at $50 
an acre, so that the additional crop, this year, is worth to the 
farmer something about five million dollars. 

A crazy man was found riding on the cow-catcher of the loco- 
motive, on the arrival of a train of cars at Wankegan, Wis., on 
the 15th ult., but how or where he got into the position he occu- 

ied was a mystery to every one. On attempting to remove him, 
it was found that one of his legs was broken. 


His Majesty King William of Holland has conferred a decora- 
tion of a gold medal upon Henry Sawyer of Charlestown, 
Mass., who is a resident at Surinam, South America, for risking 
his life in attempting to save a gentleman, a Dutch naval officer, 
who fell from a ship and was drowned at that port. 

A medal is now being struck at the Constantinople mint, which 
the Sultan intends to confer upon all the officers of the allied armies 
who took part in the siege of Sebastopol. The medal, which is 
destined both for the land and sea forces, will be in gold for gen- 
erals and admirals, and in silver for other ofticers of all ranks. 

The beautiful country of Switzerland has been visited by an 
unusual number of travellers during the past season, and many 
daring feats have been performed by ambitious tourists. ‘The fro- 
zen forehead of Mont Blanc has been pressed by the feet of a 
number of venturous parties, and other peaks, hitherto regarded 
as inaccessible. 

The Prescott (Canada) Messenger of September 19th gives an 
account of a tornado which on the previous Wednesday evening 
— over the township of Winchester mountain, ctc., destroying 

nces, breaking trees, and unroofing barns and houses. ‘The 
storm-king committed some strange fantastics, and saw-logs of a 
large size were carried several rods, and in some instances split or 
otherwise broken. 

In St. Petersburg there is a story in circulation of a reply that 
Sir Charles Napier gave the Grand Duke Constantine. ‘The lat- 
ter, after letting Sir Charles see all the arrangements and the en- 
tire strength of Cronstadt, asked him, in a chuckling sort of man- 
ner—*“ Well, admiral, and why didn’t you come in?’ To which 
Sir Charles replied by asking, “ Pray, why didn’t your Imperial 
Highness come out ?” 

It is the general impression at Cape May, that Mr. Cane, the 
father of the Cane family, who was burnt up by the destruction of 
the Mount Vernon Hotel, was murdered and robbed before the 
hotel was set on fire. The jewelry of all the members of the family 
was found near the charred remains, but not a dollar of gold or 
silver coin has been recovered, and there is every reason to believe 
that there was considerable in their possession. 


The Chinese Repository tells of a strange kind of death punish- 
ment which was inflicted on a Chinese criminal who had commit- 
ted a dreadful murder. He was wound with cotton, saturated with 
tallow, places being left for him to breathe. He was then dipped 
like a monster candle, until he presented a mass of tallow. In this 
way he was stuck upon his father’s grave, lighted, and kept burn- 
ing, until his body was consumed by slow degrees. 

The incontestable scarcity of the silk crop this year in France 
and Italy, is already felt in all the manufacturing districts of Eu- 
rope, and prices have risen to 20 and 30 per cent. above those of 
six months ago. ‘The best qualities of raw silk are really very 
scarce, ny operations in this article have recently shown an 
advance of 75 per cent. on last year. Raw silks ave in France 
and Italy 60 to 60 per cent. higher than in 1853; and prices are 
still rising. 

The Missouri Republican recently announced a death which oc- 
curred under singular circumstances, Capt. Benjamin Watts, of 
Howard county, was seen walting ovt into his park, just back of 
his residence, about 12 o’clock, He had in the park some elk, 
deer, ete. At 1 o’clock he was found dead, horned to death by the 
elk. He had some twelve or thirteen wounds, any one of which 
would have killed him. His clothes were all torn off, or nearly so. 


To all appearance he made an extraordinary effort to escape. 


Foreign Items. 
Colonel Colt, Mr. Jarvis and Professor Morse were presented 
to the Emperor of Russia, at Petherhof. 


Mddle. Agatha de la Forest d’Armaillé, Countess de Legge, 
died near Vitré, at the age of nearly 100. Several priests of the 
diocese of Rennes owed their lives to her protection during the 
Reign of Terror. 

Recently the Bologna and Ravenna diligence was sto bya 
band of brigands to the teeth, who ied off all ig 
including a parcel of Napoleons belonging to Monsignor Amici. 
All the rest of the Romagna is in the same state: neither life nor 
property is safe. 

The Dresden Journal says: “ The great subject of conversation 
in the military circles of Berlin is a new kind of small field-piece, 
capable of carrying correctly 1000 yards, and which is mounted 
on wheels, and so light that it can be drawn and manceuvered by 
& single man.” 


A shock of earthquake was felt lately, at Mahon, in the Balearic 
Islands, The sea at the same time rose in an extraordinary man- 
ner, and produced a “‘ bore,” which caused considerable damage 
in the port. On the following day a second but less violent shock 
was felt, the oscillation appearing to be from east to west. 

A letter from Warsaw states that an old Polish emigrant, Count 
Stanislas Ostrowski, belonging to one of the first families in the 
kingdom of Poland, and who during his residence at Paris, up to 
the revolution of February, filled the post of Chef-de-Bureau at the 
Ministry of Public Works, has been reinstated in his rights of no- 
bility and in his property, by the Emperor of Russia. 


of Galt. 


.... An extreme rigor is sure to arm everything against it, and 
at length to relax into a supine neglect.—Burke. 

«++. The mind’s eye is perhaps no better fitted for the full ra- 
diance of truth, than is the body’s for that of the sun.— Greville. 

-+++ Wisdom is the olive that springeth from the heart, bloom- 
eth on the tongue, and beareth fruit in the actions. —(Grymestone. 

-.-» Unbounded modesty is nothing more than unavowed 
vanity : the too humble obeisance is sometimes a disguised imper- 
tinence.— Talleyrand. 

.-+ He that is proud, eats up himself: pride is his own glass, 
his own trumpet, his own chronicle; and whatever praises itself 
but in the deed, devours the deed in the praise —Shakspeare. 

.... There is so great a charm in friendship, that there is even 
a kind of pleasure in acknowledging oneself duped by the senti- 
ment it inspires.— 7adleyrand. 

-+-. There is this difference between those two temporal bless- 
ings, health and money : money is the most envied, but the least 
enjoyed ; health is the most enjoyed, but the least envied.— Colton. 

.+.. The woman that has not touched the heart of a man, be- 
fore he leads her to the altar, has scarcely a chance to charm it, 
when possession and security turn their powerful arms against her. 
—Mrs. Crowley. 

-++. Human life is like a game at chess; each piece holds its 

lace upon the chess-board—king, queen, bishop, and pawn. 
th comes, the game is up, and all are thrown, without distinc- 
tion, pell mell into the same bag.— Talleyrand. 


Joker's Budget. 


Absence is to love what fasting is to the body; a little stimu- 
lates it, but a long abstinence is fatal. 


Mr. Albert Smith once wrote in an hotel visitors’ book bis ini- 
tials, “A.S.’ A wag wrote underneath, “ ‘Two-thirds of the 
truth.” 

Chevreau, in his history of the world, tells us that it was created 
the 6th September, on Friday, a little before four o’clock in the 
afternoon ! 

An old widow, when her pastor said to her, ‘God has not de- 
serted you in your old age,” replied, “ No, so; I have a very good 
appetite still !” 

It is concluded on all hands that ladies are fzir—and the chick- 
ens are fowi/—that the money market is tigAt, that the morals are 
loose, and morning gowns too. 

“ What order do you take on that?”’ said one friend to another, 
as they stood gazing at a tlock of ladies and geutlemen in the surt 
at Cape Island. “The order of the Bath,” was the quiet but 
happy reply. 

Williams, our quarter-master, is an eccentric character. He is 
married, and constantly receives letters from his absent rib ; these, 
however, he never opens, but keeps them all tied up. On his re- 
turn, he says, she can read them to him all of a lump. 

George the ‘Third, talking to Hutton. the Moravian missionary, 
said: “ Mr. Hutton, I am told that you Moravians do not select 
your wives, but leave it to your ministers to choose for you—is it 
so?’ “Yes, please your majesty; marriages among the brethren 
are contracted, as your majesty will perceive, after the fashion of 
royalty.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origina! tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In goles, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore temphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
) ¢ the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of tag MAMMOTH 
8128, for the instruction and amusement ofthe general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can — forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of Battoy’s 

| a ple copies sent when desired. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year 
4 subscri 
Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the lest rate, shall receive the 
One copy of Tus oF ovR Union, and one copy of Battou’s 
Published 


per annum. every Sarurpay, ‘.. M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 ter Street, Boston, Mass. 
WHouesaLs AGENTS. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, P phia; Henry Taylor, 11] Baltimore Street, Balti- 


more; A. C. Bagley, 162 Vine Street, between 4th and 5th, Cincinnati; J. A. 
nu Louis; Louisy: -; Wallace, Austen 
Clark Btreot, Chicago. ” 
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OF AUTUMN. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION 
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